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AN ANTI-SUFFRAGIST’S LAMENT, 


BY HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN, 


[Referring to a Certain Anctent Custom | 
There was once a cood old time 
In a not far-distant c'ime, 
When man was man indeed, and held his oa; 
sir; y 
He believed the noblest toil 
Was to cultivate the soil ; 
But now, alas! those good old times have flown, 
sir. 


Yes, the man he knew his rights. 
There were no such scandalous sigh s 
As “Woman Suffragists in mass convention.” 
Then a woman knew her ‘‘sphere,”” 
And man held her there, that’s clear, 
And to keep her always there was his intention. 


Man was once allowed to plow 
With a woman and a cow, 
And the woman pulled her share, and ne'er did 
falter; 
But those good old times have flown, 
And we'll surely have to own 
That the woman has contrived to slip her halter! 


Have the men been half asleep, 
That they've let these changes creep— 
Let this cry for “equal rights” gain such wide 
hearing? 
And it’s ‘“‘equal laws’’ they sing, 
“Equal, equal’’—everything! 
And we’ll never get those good times back, I’m 
fearing. 


Close the college doors, I pray, 
Quite against them; take away 
All the high-up notions that we've been allowing; 
If we give an inch, you see, 
They will take two ells, or three, 
So we'd better put the creatures back to plowing. 


Stop the pulpit—that will tell — 
Hush the mighty press as well, 
Close the schools, else on results there's no re- 
lying; 
And give us back our plow, 
With the woman and the cow— 
Those good old times for which we all are sigh- 
ing! N. Y. Voice. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The most important news since the 
adoption of woman suffrage in Colorado 
Comes to us this week from Utah. Both 
Political parties, in advauce of the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Convention have 
pledged themselves to make woman suf.- 
frage a part of the new Constitution of 
the State of Utah. This practically 
ensures another State where women are 
the political equals of men. 
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There was a new departure at the Texas 
Farmers’ State Alliance’s annual seven- 
day picnic, this year. This was a 
“Womun’s Day.” It created so much 
enthusiasm among the people that fully 
One-hulf more were present on that day 
than on any other, ten thousand being in 
attendence. The successful management 
of the program was due to Mrs. Mary 
Baker-Jack, of Alvarado, who gave the 
Opening address, and was followed by 
Mrs. Helen M. Stoddard, State President 
Texas W. C. T. U., who represented that 
grand organization of women. She was 
Well received, showing that Prohibition is 
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dear to the Texas farmers’ hearts. Mrs. 
Annie Diggs, of Kansas, spoke for two 
hours in the afternoon, and was much 
applauded by the Populists. 


—_ — +0 


The preparation of women for admission 
to the universities of Germany is at present 
the paramount question with Germans who 
advocate the higher education of the sex. 
The universities have all along intrenched 
themselves in their refusal to admit 
women or to grant them degrees behind 
the fact that, having no gymnasia, women 
could not properly prepare for university 
study. This argument, the faculties’ chief 
bulwark of defence, is now being met and 
undermined by the establishment of such 
gymnasia or classical preparatory schools. 
Three such echools are well under way at 
Carlsruhe, Berlin, and Leipzig, respec- 
tively, and associations for the foundation 
of similar institutions are formed, or are 
forming, in other cities. 


——“~@e—_— 


It is said that one hundred women of 
Topeka, Kansas, will come out in reform 
dress. ‘They are said to have entered into 
an agreement which is to be reduced to 
writing. This agreement describes the 
costume. It is to consist of Turkish 
trousers covered by a skirt reaching to 
the fold, a close or loose waist, as the 
wearer may prefer, and cloth leggins to 
match the trousers. It is the intention of 
the Topeka women to organize into relief 
squads, so that a number of them may be 
on the streets all day, and thus the com. 
munity will become familiar with the re- 
form. We advise that this move be post- 


poned ; itil after election. One reform 
ava tie. 
ea ee 


Mrs,'G, Holt Flint, Corresponding Sec- 
retary Of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, writes-us in reference to the work 
Iowa: 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has again 
een in Iowa for a month, accomplishing 
her usual successes in organizing new 
societies, inspiriting old ones, and raising 
mone twenty-seven nights she raised 
nearly ree hundred dollars—$104 in 
cash, and $165 in pledges, to be paid in 
from three to six months. Many are the 
letters of gratitude received by the State 
secretary Irom points where Mrs. De Voe 
has spoken, for having secured a speaker 
by whom euch great good has been 
accomplished. 
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The remonstrants against woman suf- 
frage think it would be ‘‘unwomanly” for 
women to vote. They have an idea that 
suffragists wish to place women in un- 
natural positions. But the fact is the so- 
called conservatives are far less sensitive 
than the liberals on this point. In Ger- 
many, for instance, where the emperor 
claims to rule by divine right, and where 
women are especially subordinate to men 
socially, industrially and politically, there 
are eight women colonels, all of whom 
draw their pay regularly, namely, the 
empress of Germany, the dowager em- 
press, the Princess Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, the Queen Regent Sophia, Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, the 
Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of 
Edinburg and ()ueen Victoria. 

In Massachusetts, three of the brightest 
opponents of woman suffrage have been 
women intensely interested and active in 
politics: one a member of the State Board 
of Charities, who is supposed to have de- 
feated Governor Butler’s re-election, one 
an expert and successful lobbyist, and 
one who is the author of a very popular 
political handbook. They think it wom- 
anly to hold office and instruct men how 
to vote, but unwomanly to vote in person. 
Alas for human inconsistency ! 


+> 
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The Boston Police Commissioners, 
Chairman Martin and Mr. Whiting, gave 
a hearing on Tuesday to a ‘‘committee” 
of the ‘‘union” of brothel-keepers, to 
which we referred last week. These per- 
sons, in behalf of the organization, made 
a verbal request for municipal license for 
houses of ill-fame. Chairman Martin told 
them the matter was out of his jurisdic- 
tion, and that if they wished to proceed 
they must apply to the Legislature. This 
‘committee’? complained that many 
opium joints were open, and that many 
girls had recently become addicted to 
the opium habit. Chairman Martin said 
that decisive measures would soon be 
taken to close these dens, and that a com- 
mittee would probably be appointed to 
make plans for the relief of the former 
inmates of these houses. 

It is a startling and melancholy fact 
that such conferences with evil-doers 
should be held in Boston by the police 
commissioners. Will not the socia) purity 








department of the W. C. T. U. and the 
Moral Reform Associations look into the 
matter ? 
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To have pardoned a brutal murderer 
as a joke is a very serious charge made 
against Governor Flower by the New 
York Press, with full details. The crimi- 
nal, Henry Spiez, was sentenced, in 1889, 
to twelve years’ imprisonment for ‘‘wil- 
fully, maliciously and deliberately shoot- 
ing to death a young woman named Ruby 
Nelson, who had been living with him as 
his mistress.” Q. A. Gates, a casual 
visitor, was accusted by the Governor, 
who said: ‘‘What had I better do? You 
know nothing about the case. I will give 
you a new experience. Whatever you 
say I will do.” Gates, without a mo- 
ment’s thought, said: ‘‘Pardon him, of 
course.” Whereupon the Governor, with- 
out a word, indorsed on the application 
before him, “Pardon granted. Recom- 
mended by Q. A. Gates.” 


2 
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Mr. Gates gives his reason for recom- 
mending pardon as follows: 

I felt that the life of a mistress was no 
matter any way. She had no right to 
live, and if the man had killed her, he had 
undoubtedly done a commendable deed, 
and if any punishment was desirable he 
had had quite enough. I do not think 
that a person of that character has any 
rights that the law or the authorities 
should recognize, and his getting rid of 
her is rather commendable than other- 
wise. This was the argument that passed 
in my mind when I answered the Gover- 
nor’s question. I do not to this moment 
know anything at all about the merits of 
the case. The woman killed was the mis- 
tress of somebody, and that is quite suf- 
ficient. 

If this is New York justice—for the 
victim, murder, for the seducer and mur- 
derer, pardon—it is time that women 
should be enabled to vote for a Governor 
who will protect them in their right to 
life, if not to liberty. 


—_—— er — 


SOWING SUFFRAGE BY THE WAY. 


Mrs. J. W. Smith, an active officer of 
the Massachusetts W. 8S. A., lately started 
with her husband and daughter on a 
driving tour through the White Moun- 
tains. Their carriage, fitted with cun- 
ningly contrived pockets, and provided 
with every conceivable necessity for the 
month’s outing, seemed to have no unfilled 
cranny whatever. But the devotee of 





equal rights insisted that room must be | 


made for sample copies of JOURNAL and 


Column, and a package of Miss Black- | 


well’s **Twelve Reasons.” 

Some one tied a bow of brilliant yellow 
ribbon on the whip, saying, ‘‘You must 
fly the suffrage flag all the way.” 

From Alton Bay, N. H., the traveller 
writes: 

I left a Woman's Column in my room 
at the Bartlett. Soon after leaving the 
smart little city of Haverhill, I saw a 
woman between two men digging pota- 
toes. As she was as far ahead on her 
row as they, I thought those men would 
admit that she might goto the polls with 
them as well; so I dropped acne of the 
leaflets for them. After that I carried 


them in my hand. When we drove near- 


encugh to teams we met, I handed one 
out, which was always taken with a look 
and word of gratitude. 


the ground. I threw out a leaflet, and 
then we guessed which would come for it. 
I said the man would, because men had 
more curiosity than women; and soon he 
came. At a store we stopped at in Kings- 
ton, the keeper came to the door, and I 
asked him if he would give half a dozen 
of them to his customers, which he 
seemed very ready to do, saying that 
Mary Livermore had been there, ‘‘and she 


| was smart.” Children took them eagerly, 


| with a pleasant 


“Thank you,’ and no 


| doubt gave them to their fathers and 





| mothers, as they were asked to do. 


Two 
portly women in black dresses and white 
aprons walked stolidly on. and deigned 
not to pick them up. We concluded they 
were wives of foreigners at work in the 
brick yards at Epping, where we then 
were. 

If you could have seen some of the des- 
olate neighborhoods we drove through, 
where only four or five houses were to be 
seen, and often two or three of those 


empty, you would realize that anything | 


good to read would be a godsend. The 


man at my side was as much interested as | 
and often said: | 


I in the distribution, 
‘Drop one now,” even when I was not 
sure any one saw it. It added much to 
the pleasure of our journey, and the last 
one was given to an able-looking woman 
in Barnstead, of whom we inquired our 
way. When she saw it was ‘*Twelve 
Reasons Why Women Want to Vote,” she 
said: 

‘Oh! then you are one of those politi- 
cal women !” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘but [I am one of those 
women who believe in justice.” 

We drove on, to find many improve- 
ments made since we were here twenty 
years ago. CO. W. 


At one place a | 
man and woman were sorting apples on | 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 

In estimating the chances of success in 
Kansas it should be remembered that the 
adoption of woman suffrage by the men of 
Colorado was largely due to the favorable 
testimony of men and women now resi- 
dent there, who formerly lived in Wyo- 
ming. A similarinfluence is now at work 
in Kansas from Colorado. The news- 
papers of Colorado of all parties vie with 
each other in their commendations. The 
Rocky Mountain News (Pop.) credits the 
women with exerting a purifying and re- 
fining influence in the primaries, thereby 
securing better nominations. 

The Denver Republican, the leading 
Republican paper of the State, says edi- 
torially : 


COLORADO WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

A very notable object-lesson in regard 
to the merits of equal suffrage is being 
presented by the women of Colorado at 
the present time. It was not until last 
November that the right to vote was con- 
ferred upon the women of this State, and 
this is, therefore, their first experience in 
practical politics. 

One of the strongest stock arguments 
against woman suffrage is that participa- 
tion in politics would be left to bad and 
ignorant women, while good and intelli- 
gent women would refuse to have anything 
todo with public affairs, being unwilling 
to enter the filthy pool of political conten- 
tion and strife. The conclusion would be 
unavoidable if the premises were true. 
But the premises are not true, and so the 
conclusion is false and without foundation. 
It has been shown that the most intelli- 
gent and cultured women are taking an 


they have not shrunk from the discharge 
of the new duties that have been conferred 
upon them. This is true of the women of 
all political parties. It was seen in the 
Populist State Convention which met in 
Pueblo last week. In that convention 
there were many good and intelligent 
women, and there were none of any other 
kind present. In the Republican primaries, 
which were held in this city last Thurs- 
day, the intelligent women took a most 
active part. They inspired the good men 
to go to the voting places, and they went 
themselves also, and it was due chiefly to 
their ix fluence that the hed element in the 
party was defeated. Thus far in the 
history of equal suffrage in Colorado, the 
influence of women has been thrown for 
good government, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it always will be cast 
| for the interests of the communities in 
which they live, for the election of good 
| Officials, and for better methods and 
| cleaner, purer politics. 

The women of Colorado are studying 
| political questions, and endeavoring to in- 
form themselves in regard to the matters 
that affect the political well-being of the 
| State, as well as the methods that are em- 
| ployed in the nomination and election of 
| State, county and municipal officials. In 
| this there is promise of better govern- 
|ment. There are more good women than 
| bad women, a hundred to one, and the 
| percentage of good women is far greater 
| than the percentage of good men. Women 
| do not support the dives. Those are sup- 
ported by men. There is hardly any 
vicious or depraved influence in the world 
which derives its strength from women. 
On the contrary ,it is seen that the churches 
derive their strength and support rather 
from women than from men. The con- 
clusion follows that the influence of 
women in politics will be for good and 
against evil. This was apparent to the 
advocates of equal suffrage in the begin- 
ning, and now it must be plain also to the 
opponents of that great reform. 

The women of New York may take 
| courage from what the members of their 

sex are doing in Colorado. The Constitu- 

tional Convention in that State has refused 
to submit to the voters a proposition to 
permit women to vote. ‘Therefore the 
women of New York should resolve to 
defeat the constitution when it is sub- 
mitted to the people, so that a new con- 
vention may becalled which must embody 
in the constitution to be’ submitted a 
clause extending the franchise to women. 
In this connection the women of Colo- 
rado should remember that the eyes of 
the people of New York, and we may say 
of the whole civilized world, are upon 
them. Thus far they have done well, and 
they have strengthened the cause of equal 
suffrage in all parts of the United States 
| where it has not yet been adopted. But 
their work is not yet over. They must, at 
the election, do as they have done in the 
preliminary stages of the campaign. They 
must cast their influence and votes for the 
election of the most worthy candidates, 
and for the establishment of good govern- 
| ment in our State. 

The Kansas papers are quick to recog- 
nize the good work of the Colorado 
women. The Topeka Capital says: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

The work of the Republican women of 
Denver at the recent primaries in that 
city is worthy of more than mere passing 
| notice. It appears, from all the reports, 
| that Denver has suffered, like all cities of 


| 


| as large a size, from the domination in 
| local politics of the worst element of the 
| party. According to the Denver Republi- 
| can, the result of the late primaries is a 
| well-deserved defeat of the ring and the 
(Continued on Second Page.) 











active part in political matters, and that ° 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. WILLARD, president of 
the American Home School in Berlin, has 
given to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz a scholarship in modern lan- 
guages, including board and tuition, for 
one year, in that institution. 

Mrs. Mary JEWETT TELFORD, vice- 
president of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, and also of the Colorado. 
Ww. C. T. U., has been nomiaated for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the Prohibition ticket. 
The nomination was mad3 with great 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Mary C, WILBER, who died 
recently, aged seventy-five years, was 
the first president of the Cincinnati Wes- 
leyan College. She was unique and peer- 
less in her womanhood, and the girls of old 
Wesleyan throned her in their hearts, and 
carried the inspiration of her example to 
the ends of the earth. 

Miss KATE WINDCHIED is the first 
woman to win the title of doctor of phil- 
osophy from the old University of Heidel- 
berg. She is a native of Munich, and 
was thoroughly educated in the Victoria 
Lyceum in Berlin, after which she sup- 
plemented her studies in England in the 
British Museum. She has been studying 
philosophy four years at the university. 

FRANCES WILLARD passed her 55th 
birthday on Sept. 28, and was given, as 
the Chicago papers said, ‘‘such a birthday 
party as never woman had before.’’ Taere 
was a celebration at the Temple in the 
morning, and at the First Congregational 
Church in the afternoon. C. C. Bonney 
made the address of welcome for the citi- 
zens of Chicago, and Rev. Dr. J. H. Bar- 
rows for the clergy; President Rogers, of 
Northwestern University for the educa- 
tors, and half a dozen other distinguished 
men and women for different classes and 
associations. Anne Whitney’s bust of 
Miss Willard was unveiled, and so was the 
Chautauqua fountain. ‘The Boys’ Bri- 
gades of the city escorted Miss Willard to 
the church, and there was great enthusi- 
asm. It was a well deserved tribute. A 
fuller account will be given next week. 

Mrs. Mary Noyes COLVIN has been 
appointed professor of Romance languages 
in the woman’s college of ihe Western 
Reserve University. Mrs. Colvia was 
graduated from Mount Holyoke, and after 
studying and teaching several years, she 
entered for a degree at the University of 
Zurich. In February, 1888, the Univer- 
sity bestowed upon her the degree of 
Ph, D., summa cum laude, she having been 
the first woman to receive the doctor’s 
degree from the institution. During 1888- 
89 she studied at the Sorbonne, L’Evole 
des Hautes Etudes, L’Ecole de Chartes,and 
the Collége de France. Since 1889 she 
has been secretary of the Bryn Mawr 
Preparatory School. She has edited a 
number of books under the auspices of the 
Early English Text Society of London. 
Mrs. Colvin’s early home was in Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

PRINCESS VON BISMARCK is now in her 
seventy-first year. She has snow-white 
hair, is spare of figure, and her counte- 
nance would be extremely agreeable were 
it not for the high, prominent cheek bones. 
She is almost as tall a woman as her 
husband is a man, and has good reason to 
be proud of the physical appearance of 
her children. Those who have visited 
Friedrichsruhe of late years, declare that 
she is vivacious and amusing in the family 
circle, and that although, as a good host- 
ess, she allows her guests to absorb the 
greater part of the conversation, she has 
a vast fund of stories and anecdotes, and 
adeep sense of German humor. It may 
safely be asserted that much as she felt 
her husband’s retirement from power, 
Princess Bismarck if far happier living the 
life of an active housemother and couatry 
lady than chat in Berlin. The late Empress 
Augusta had no particular love for the 
iron chancellor’s wife, and the Empress 
Frederick included her in her fear ana dis- 
like of Prince Bismarck. The princess 
has always been an early riser, and until 
her present illness she took an active part 
in overseeing the preparation of every 
meal eaten by her family. Her greatest 
personal peculiarity is a horror of colds 
and draughts. The moment she sets her 
foot inside a house, even if it be on the 
warmest day in summer, she insists that 
every door and wiudow shall be closed. 
This is the reason why the princess never 
goes to stay with any one. Among her chil- 
dren,her favorite is Count Herbert, and she 
has presented his young wife, among other 
useful. presents, with quite a library of 
works . dealing with German household 
management, cooking, and housekeeping, 
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(Continued from First Page() 
ringsters, and the women are to be credited 
with this desirable outcome. We quote 
from the Republican: 


There was a revolution in polltical affairs in 
Denver yesterday. The machine was smashed 


to pieces. 

Phe women and the business men joined hands 
at the Republican primaries in this county, and 
they turned down the gang for all time. The 
Republican party asserted itself, and, instead of 
allowing a clique to conduct the primaries, it did 
soitself. It was a sad day for the heelers and 
the bum politicians. 

If there was any doubt regarding the attitude 
of the newly enfranchised voters for good gov- 
ernment it was dispelled yesterday. The women 
did noble service. They gave a splendid ex- 
ample to the men in the intense interest they 
took in the primaries, working and voting for 
candidates to the convention who will have the 
best interest of the party and the State at heart. 
Through their efforts the men took courage. and 
together they swept the rings and the combina- 
tions out of existence. 

In Colorado Springs the women turned 
out in surprising numbers tothe Republi- 
can primaries, and the election was the 
largest for a primary election ever held in 
the city. The nominations were beyond 
criticism. Says the Colorado Springs 
Gazette: 

The ward and precinct meetings were more 
largely attended than ever before, and ar in- 
spiring sight was the number of women who 
took part. They were out in every ward, and in 
some of the precincts they outnumbered the men. 
They took their full sbare of the labors, anda 
woman delegate will go from nearly every pre- 
cinct to the convention. Those who prophesied 
that the women would not properly exercise the 
right of suffrage have missed their guess in re- 
gard to Colorado Springs, at least. 

This is a splendid beginning for woman 
suffrage in our sister State, and the force 
of it will not be lost upon Kansas. There 
is no State in the Union whose women 
have dove more for the building up of the 
Commonwealth than Kansas. They have 
been pioneers equaliy with the men. Their 
sacrifices, their courage in time of drouth 
and distress, and their heroic labors in the 
early days of Kansas history are a great 
part of the story of the progress and tri- 
umph of the State over all difficulties. 
The women of Kansas should have the 
franchise, and they will have it. 


cendiilibigneds 
THE RETURN OF THE TIDE. 


Nothing but the vast and silent migra- 
tion of birds, every spring and every 
autumn, can compare with the equally 
vast movement of human beings which 
goes on at the same periods, on the lower 
plane of the earth’s surface. For aught 
we know, the birds themselves may look 
down upon it in wonder, watching us far 
more closely than we watch them, and in 
greater perplexity. The gross and visible 
motion of a myriad families, each with its 
proper supply of Saratoga trunks, and its 
minor equipment of guns, fishing-rods, 
bicycles, lunch-baskets, bulrushes, bird’s 
nests, and sea-she!ls, must seem to them a 
ludicrous contrast to their own delicate 
and airy migration. But it covers the 
earth for weeks together, and converts all 
landways and waterways at this season 
into mere paths leading homeward. There 
are whole States in the Union where the 
population, in village after village, is 
doubled or more than doubled during 
summer, so that half or more than half the 
houses are just now being closed for the 
winter, to be simply represented by a key 
with a label in the local postmaster’s 
private desk. 

In many eases the part of the popula- 
tion which thus migrates is in its way as 
permanent, as loyal, as much beloved, as 
if it lingered all the year round. The ties 
it forms in the city are often less strong 
than the ties of rural neighborhood. The 
city is brilliant and amusing, but cold and 
unsympathetic; you do not know your 
next-door neighbor ; indeed, that neighbor 
himeelf is constantly changing. The coun- 
try is far more permanent; your child 
grows up to know by name the same 
farmer, the same boatman, the same fish- 
erman, the same stage-driver whom you 
also knew—or at most, his sons or his 
cousins. [ knew a charming and accom- 
plished woman, a wife and a mother, who 
found no pleasure so great in Newport as 
that of taking her little girl to one of the 
sunny boat-builders’ shops on the Long 
Wharf—once called Queen’s Hithe—where 
her child could play in just such pretty 
shavings as she had delighted in, and 
where the old boat-builder still called the 
grown woman ‘Annie.” 

In looking at the vast accumulation of 
news in every city newspaper from every 
little country resort, each taking a local 
pride in its picnics and amateur theatri- 
cals and hops and ‘‘straw-rides,” one is 
struck with the suggestion how innocent, 
after all, this summer life is. We are 
reproached, as have been our English 
ancestors ever since Froissart, with tak- 
ing our pleasure sadly; yet what a cheap, 
homely, simple, unquestionable enjoyment 
predominates through it all. We com- 
plain of ourselves that we do not enjoy 
ourselves in the open air, as do the Ger- 
mans; yet it is something that we escape 
that vast, endless, stupefying flood of 
beer that becomes so fatiguing to the 
average American at last. Again, com- 


pare with any mountaic resort in America 
the description in Heine’s ‘‘Reisebilder” 
of his night among the guests at the 
Brocken-Haus, where he thought that 
those around him must take an especial 


| tipsy man sees double!” On the whole, our 
| summer resting-places, great and small, 
| with few exceptions, refute the theory so 
| dear to the paragrapber and the carica- 
| turist, that no human being can be happy 
| without breaking «ll the moral Jaws. The 

summer exodus, taken as a whole, dis- 

proves this theory. Grant a slight excess 
| of fashion at Newport, or flirting at Bar 
| Harbor, of champagne on board the yachts, 
| of gambling at—but let us forbear—yet 


| how few and exceptional are these in- | 


| stances compared with those innumerable 
| spots where pleasure lies in a canoe, a 
| bath, a mountain climb, and a banjo! I 
| doubt if there is a race in the world which 
takes its pleasure so innocently, on the 
| whole, as the American. Mr. Henry 
| James, who is often very acute and ob- 
serving, pointed out this peculiarity, and 
with a certain benign contempt, in de- 
scribing the famous Brook Farm com- 
munity of half a century ago. 

It is to be remarked that all this in- 
nocence of summer enjoyment, so unlike 
the French watering- place of Guy de 
Maupassant, on the one side, is equally 
remote from the Puritan or Quaker rule, 
on the other. The venerable and delight- 
ful Professor Sales, once of Harvard Col- 
lege—the last wearer of* cue and hair- 
powder—used to remark that ‘‘Paris is not 
exactly the place for deacons, by Jorge;” 
and the summer hotel has, at almost all 
points, rescued itself from the undue 
strictness of the early traditions. Every 
maiden who goes to it with her banjo and 
her tennis-racket, might, like the child- 
wife in ‘‘David Copperfield,” sing her lit- 
tle song about the “‘impossibility of giv- 
ing up dancing, tra-la-la.”” There is noth- 
ing left of stern precision, except perhaps 
on Sunday; and the bicycles are rapidly 
doing away with any undue severity in 
that direction. The point is that this 
change has brought no blight upon real 
morals, and the essential harmlessness of 
the summer outing is recognized by all. 

In one way the emancipation of women, 
so called, has served to balance the un- 
equal distribution of the sexes. If young 
women predominate in the country and on 
the seashore, they are at least more suf- 
ficient unto themselves than formerly. 
They swim, they row, they sail a boat, 
they paddle a canoe. The young girl who 
was saved from drowning, the other day, 
at the other end of the lake by which I dwell 
was saved by one of her own sex, who 
plunged in from the shore, ‘‘accoutred as 
she was,” and brought her out. The col- 
lege maiden who performed the feat, 
hitherto unknown to her sex, of ascending 
Monadnock “over the ridge’”’—that is, 
over five successive peaks—then down the 
other side, which is the steeper, then up 
the other side again to the summit, and 
back over the ridge—this Radclifle maiden 
came in at last on the run, in better and 
blither condition, so masculine observers 
say, than the young men who accom- 
panied her. The ‘helpless sex” is disap- 
pearing, and men are growing somewhat 
superfluous for out-door achievements. 
When it comes to the evening dance, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that they still 
have their importance.—T. W. H., in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

A CORRECTION OF RECORD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEMBER, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your report of the meeting of the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs of 
May 19, apropos of the question whether 
the Federation should become a member 
of the Council, which was presented at 
the Chicago meeting and had been laid 
over as unfinished business, you say: 
‘‘Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 
the Council, brought it before the meet- 
ing as unfinished business and moved that 
the Federation become a member of the 
Council.” This motion I did not make. 
I moved that it be taken up, and said, ‘'I 
should have a motion to present if the 
measure proposed at Chicago should come 
before us for discussion.” I began to 
state what my motion would be, which 
was that it be not acted upon at that 
time, but be referred to a special commit- 
tee, etc. At about this point, in my 
effort to tell what I should say should it 
come up for discussion, I was interrupted 
by Mrs. Cheney’s motion to lay the mat- 
ter on the table. What I said the follow- 
ing day was in substance what I should 
have said on the first day had the unfin- 
ished business come up in its proper 
course. 

I do not write this to revive any contest. 
I had no purpose to introduce a contest. I 
simply thought then, as I think now, that 
a piece of unfinished business referred from 
one public session of the Federation to 
another, could not be disposed of in a 
meeting of the officers; that it would 
properly come before the Federation as- 
sembled in a business session. My view 
was that the time had not arrived for the 
Federation to enter the Council; that no 
opportunity had been made to give club 
women information either pro or con upon 
the question, which had been postponed 
to Philadelphia as unfinished business. I 











to put the matter into such shape that 
the club women throughout the country 
might be in possession of the facts and 
arguments, because, as a club woman, I 
hold that only intelligent, conscious action 
is dignified action. 
May WRiGaT SEWALL, 
President N. C. W. 
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NEW N. Y. CONSTITOTION IN PERIL. 


The Boston Transcript correspondent 
says: 

The stupidest of the convention’s blund- 
ers, the one that places its work more in 
“peril” than any other of its refusals to 
do things desired of it, is its treatment of 
the demand for woman suffrage. Not its 
refusal to adopt the proposed woman suf- 
trage amendment; the wisdom of so doing 
is a question upon which men honestly 
difler. But much dissatisfaction has been 
heard at the excuses elaborated in the 
convention by members of the majority 
side of the suffrage committee, for re- 
fusal to submit the question to the voters 
as a separate article. They were obliged 
to ignore the fact that woman suffrage, 
in different degrees, has been tried in 
several States, for that would have im- 
posed upon them the necessity of admit- 
ting that it has operated smoothly, and 
with good results to the moral well-being 
of society. The only exception to this 
was when it was said that a system which 
might work weli in Wyoming, with 80, 
000 inhabitants, would not work well in 
New York, with six millions—as if these 
six millions were not made up of a certain 
number of eighty thousands. All else 
that was said against it was the hundred- 
times disproved assertion of confusion, 
misery and woman’s degradation that 
would surely follow. ‘The Troy Times 
(edited by Delegate John M. Francis, who 
opposed woman suffrage), praising the 
argument of Chairman Goodelle of the 
suffrage committee against submitting 
the question to the voters, speaks patheti- 
cally of ‘‘the picture which Mr. Goodelle 
draws of the effect of the introduction of 
politics into the family, of differences 
arising between husband and wife, of 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, 
engaging in the contention.” 

Nothing in Chairman Goodelle’s speech 
rose above the level of that ‘picture,’ 
which had already been painted a hundred 
times in every campaign for woman suf- 
frage in this country, and which had beea 
deciared a false picture by every man in 
the late Legislature of Wyoming, where 
women have had full voting privileges 
these twenty years. Every man of them 
declared over his signature, in a docu- 
ment lately circulated in this State, that 
he would not on any account vote to 
abolish woman suffrage. As tothe family 
misery to be produced by it, Delegates 
Francis and Goodelle and ninety-five 
others were not willing that the fathers, 
husbands and brothers in this State should 
be trusted to express their convictions by 
their votes. Fifty-eigbt were willing. 

Petitions for woman suffrage were 
signed by 626 000 people—one tenth of the 
entire population of the State; signed by 
more than half as many people as voted 
in this State for all the nominees for 
president in 1888. For every forty-two 
persons who petitioned the convention for 
anything else, a thousand petitioned for 
woman suffrage. Yet delegates had the 
hardihood to say there was no more rea- 
son for submitting it to the voters than 
for submitting any other amendment 
petitioned for. 

Here were Chairman Goodelle and Dele- 
gate Platzek declaring that the people 
had ‘‘appointed the delegates to this con- 
vention as referees to decide this ques- 
tion.” This was the boldest and falsest 
assumption of all. They both well knew 
that the inquiry, ‘‘How will he vote on 
woman suffrage?’ did not enter into the 
election of a single delegate in the whole 
convention. Every one of them was elected 
because he happened to be on either the 
Republican or the Democratic ticket of his 
district, and nothing else had anything to 
do with it. The avalanche of popular 
condemnation that buried Maynard under 
one hundred thousand majority, and 
wrested the Legislature from the Demo- 
crats in spite of their entrenching them- 
selves behind the most solid of gerry- 
manders, also carried into the Constitu- 
tional Convention a large majority of Re- 
publicans. And for Messrs. Goodelle and 
Platzek to tell the people that the dele- 
gates were appointed by them ‘‘as refer- 
ees”? to decide the woman suffrage ques- 
tion! It was the sillie t of impudence. 
And Editor Delegate John M. Francis is 
not free of it, where his Troy Times says, 
“Of course, with convictions upon the 
subject so clear and strong, the committee 
was right in refusing to submit the amend- 
ment to popular vote... . It would also 
have putin peril the other and most ex- 
cellent work of the convention.” 

Hon. John M. Francis was a delegate in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1867. 
So was ex Lieutenant Governor Alvord, 
already quoted as fearful of ‘‘imperilling,” 
if the canal amendment were adopted. 
The constitution they made in 1867 was 
beaten at the polls by 66,521 majority. 
No wonder they don’t fancy having this 
second attempt of theirs at constitution- 
making ‘‘imperilled.” But they must 
have a shocking memory; else they know 
that the suffrage and canal questions 
might go before the people without im- 
perilling the rest of the convention’s 
work in the least. When the constitution 
of 1867 was rejected by the voters, two 
articles submitted separately were con- 
firmed by those same voters, while another 
one was beaten. Nothing was ‘‘imper- 
illed” then. Delegate Brown, of Water- 
town, told me before the convention met 
that he would ‘‘do nothing for woman 
suffrage which might imperil the conven- 
tion’s more important work.” Perhaps 
the delegates who talked this way thought 
the people had never heard of articles 





being submitted separately. And the 
Transcripts New York correspoudent, in 
the Transcript of Aug. 21, says of woman 
suffrage, with its 626,000 petitioners, ‘The 
question in nowise pressed for decision, 
and any amendment with regard to it 
would have imperilied all the rest.” The 
same correspondent speaks of this as ‘ta 
very conservative assembly.” It would 
come nearer to say it is a remarkably 
veril-fearing lot. 

Among the petitioners for woman suf- 
frage were 200,000 men; and this dishon- 
est and insolent way of disposing of the 
matter has surely influenced a great many 
of them to vote against the production of 
this convention, in resentment of the 
majority’s ‘‘imperil” pretence, and of its 
assumption of having been made a court 
of last resort, competent to deny to the 
people who created it the privilege of 
voting upon this matter. It will be 
strange if letters do not go out from the 
woman suffrage headquarters of the State, 
advising the leaders to throw against the 
revised constitution the votes of the faith- 
ful, so far as they may be induced to see 
this as the proper course to pursue. It 
will be found that this treatment of them 
has brought the suffragists into fighting 
shape. 

Because the new constitution will take 
away from the Democratic thieves the 
goods they have stolen in redistricting 
the State, the general mass of Democrats 
will vote against it. So will thousands 
of Republicans who feel injured or of- 
fended on grounds herein explained— 
probably a much larger number because 
of the action on woman suffrage than on 
any other account. Whether all these, 
added to the dissatisfied Democrats, are 
numerous enough to repeat the perform- 
auce of 1867, and strangle the newly-born 
constitution, can only be guessed at. 
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GOOD SUGGESTION FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


GRAND RaApips, MICH., SEpT. 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Here is something which ought to mean 
something to Women’s Literary Clubs. It 
was read, by invitation, on Federation 
Day (July 14), conducted by Mrs. Henro 
tin, at the Bay View Assembly of Michi- 
gan. It was received with great favor 
there, and has not before been published : 

‘IN A LARGER PLACE.” 

For twenty-one years a Woman’s Club 
had convened every Saturday afternoon. 
It owned its club house, had five hundred 
members, and a large income. 

Art and literature, science and educa- 
tion, history, entertainment—that had 
been each month’s round, year in and year 
out, for twenty-one years. For a by-law 
read: ‘The object of this Club is the 
promotion of literary and scientific pur- 
suits.” So there was no place for anv 
thing else tocomein. But one day a fair 
— with a soft heart, arose and 
said: 

‘*Mrs. President, many of us have long 
wished that this club could havea philan- 
thropic out-flow. Are we always to go 
around in a circle—art and literature, 
science and education, history, entertain- 
ment, and so round and round forever, 
without once giving of our literary abund- 
ance to the intellectually needy outside? 
We have been told that ‘we are not worthy 
of our blessings, until we are willing to 
passthem on.’ We have been willing, but 
have not known how. Why not begin 
straight off? I move that one week from 
to-night we open our club house to work- 
ing women, and give them of our best.” 

The quick applause of five hundred 
pairs of hands proclaimed this thought to 
have been in the air, needing but a word 
to crystallize it. One week from that night 
the experiment was tried. Five hundred 
complimentary tickets had been sent to 
working women. But would they come? 
Rumor had said that the overture was 
scorned; and one of the board of directors 
had heard the forewoman of a shirt fac- 
tory say, shrilly, in a street car: 

“There’s plenty places to go besides 
that conceited woman’s club, and we don’t 
want none of their warmed over.” 

No one could tell what to expect, but 
by seven o’clock the committee of ar- 
rangements had made ready. Every gas 
jet was lighted; every grate aglow. 
Palms, pictures and draperies had been 
re-adjusted as if fora reception, and the 
participants were in evening dress. Noth- 
ing had been kept back. Would there be 
an audience? At half-past seven the 
board of directors and their assistants 
were still the only occupants of the club 
house, and one and another began looking 
askance at the fair mover, as if accusing 
her of having too soft a heart. 

But what was that? Almost at once, 
the tide set in. The ushers had hard work 
to seat the comers fast enough, and in ten 
minutes the five hundred chairs were 
taken. 

It almost took the breath away. But 
there they were. There was the audi- 
ence. Now where was the program? 

First, music, a song. Next a cordial 
welcome by the President of the Club. 
Then, an easy talk on ‘‘What and how to 
read,” by a white-haired founder of the 
club, who made all feel, as one of them 
said, ‘tas if we'd always been here.” 
After that a journey into New Mexico, 
by one who had just returned from there, 
illustrated with pictures, pottery, curiosi- 
ties and Navajo blankets of great beauty. 

This is history; so it must go down that 
here a cluster of ten or so got up and 
walked out with set faces and heavy 
tread. Had the forewoman of the shirt 
factory come, with her apprentice girls, to 
show what she thought about this by 
going out in the most interesting place? 
Another song. A talk about Longfellow, 
with readings and recitations from his 
poems. No audience of club members 
had ever given, as a whole, the attention 
this audience gave. Their faces were 
worth looking at. A few were comfort- 
able busy folk, who had come, out of curi- 


ie 
osity, to see the clubhouse, 


| action, is ‘‘set in a larger place.” 
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come again. A few, as eleepe 
indifferent. But here, there, and all 
about were intense, asking and radiant 
faces, and when the fair woman who haq 
set this movement on foot came forward 
at the close and said there would be 
similar entertainment next month oa 
averped 7 — in the club one 
what complete melting of the fri 
applause! ‘ wid, what 

Thus philanthropic work began in thig 
purely literary club; began in a tension 
of feeling which called for a widening of 
its borders by the quick cutting of red 
tape. Its parliamentarians are how 
squinting at that by-law and saying: ‘J 
does not cover the ground. We must in. 
sert, ‘and the higher civilization of hu- 
manity,’ or something like that.” 

Insert something that will cover the 
ground, parliamentarians, and broad 
ground at that, for this club, by its own 
Instead 
of entertainments, regular evening classes 
for these working-women in current 
events and physical culture are being 
formed for another year. 

Where is this going to stop? This 
Woman’s Literary Club has discovered 
that twenty-one years of its own train. 
ing have fitted it to meet new require. 
ments and exigencies. Henceforth, when 
something at hand needs to be done, it ig 
very likely to arise and do it. 

ELIZABETH BALLARD THOMPson, 
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BOSTON WOMAN’S DIRECTORY. 


Miss Anna F. Gract, who is at the head 
of a printing and publishing house at 47 
Court Street, Boston, is preparing a Pro. 
fessional and Business Woman’s Directory 
to be published in December. The Bos. 
ton Transcript says: 


People will be surprised when they find 
out how many lines of industry and busi- 
ness women have invaded, among them 
being the manufacture of artificial flowers 
and false teeth, basement floors, cotton 
gin, the dealing in buttonholes, chalk 
lines, complexion tablets, bungs, mittens, 
galvanized cutlery, etc. They have even 
gone into the electrical field. Havre 
Street has a woman funeral supervisor, 
East Boston two women druggists, South 
Boston a fair harness maker, the Back 
Bay three gentle dentists. Up on Wash. 
ington Street, not far from the 2000 mark, 
one may find two women tailors, anda 
stone’s throw from the old Public Library 
two women sculptors. Dorchester has an 
insurance agent. Near the Adams House 
is a woman who manufactures whalebone, 
Upton Court has a milkwoman. In the 
piano district is a woman who makes piano 
stools. Opposite the Common, on Tremont 
Street, may be found a woman carver, 
while Pemberton Square has four female 
lawyers, and Court Street, opposite the 
Old Court House, the woman printer. The 
family hotels shelter two interior deco- 
rators of the gentler sex. Commonwealth 
Avenue harbors a woman optician, and 
Temple Place a fair umbrella and parasol 
manufacturer. The business women do 
not lurk behind corporate signs, such as 
the Universal Wringer Company, but put 
their names boldly on the outer wall. 
One woman, who is in business in East 
Boston, has over her door, ‘*Mrs. Blank 
& Sons,’’ although the boys are under. 
stood to have desired it to read **X, & 
Y. Blank & Mother,” she to be a 
silent partner. Chelsea has a wideawake 
woman pharmacist. There is a woman 
shoe-repairer on Tremont Row, and 4 
wholesale woman boot and shoe dealer in 
West Roxbury. Tremont Street has a 
woman crockery merchant. Adjacent to 
the Columbia Theatre are the mixed ward- 
robe parlors of a woman who supplies 
either sex with second-hand finery. One 
woman drives bargains for artesian wells, 
and another sells exhaust fans on com- 
mission. 


> 
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HONOR FOR FOUR WOMEN. 





GALENA, ILL., Sept. 14. An important 
departure is to be inaugurated in the estab- 
lishment of Galena’s fine new library. 

The directors will be nine in number, 
four of them being women. This is the 
first time women have been made direc- 
tors in any public library in that State, 


and it is a distinct advance for woman’s | 


participation in the goverment of State, 
county and city institutions. The new 
library is founded through the generosity 
of B. F. Felt, one of the wealthiest citi- 
zens in the community. He has donated 
1 000 volumes as a nucleus around which 
to build up a good collection, and has 
agreed to provide rent and maintenance 
for two years. By a law enacted at the 
last session of the Legislature any city 
may contribute a certain per cent. of tax- 
tion to the support of a library. This 
statute practically assures the permanency 
of Galena’s library. The people of 
Galena are pleased with the conditions 
attached to Mr. Felt’s gift, which necessi- 
tated the appointment of women as direc: 
tore, and are much gratified at their ful- 
filment. 

That women are well adapted to the 
requirements of library directorships is 
evident, and that they can serve on library 
boards as wellas on boards of education 
is also freely admitted. It isa source of 
surprise that no other Illinois city has 
placed women in the management of § 
library. The town is well pleased with 
the idea, and the number of suitable can- 
didates already suggested for the offices 
proves that the plan might have been put 
in operation long since. 

Another condition of Mr. Felt’s present 
to the town debars all atheistic, anarchist 
tic and immoral literature—a prohibition 
which meets with hearty commendation 

No library ever started out with brigh 
er prospects than this one, and the lessons 
that it will teach in regard to the desir 
ability of women as directors in all educ# 
tional institutions is expected to bring 





forth excellent results. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A MODERN MAGDALENE, by Virna Woods, 
author of ‘fhe Amazons.” Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1894. Price $1 25. 


The question which is perpetually be- 
fore us, and which will destroy more vic- 
tims than the fabled Sphinx, until it is 
rightly answered, the question of the 
right relations between the sexes which 
divide the human world, reappears in 
every form. Itis most powerfully treated 
py the poet and novelist, since, in its 
settlement, not the intellect alone, but the 
heart and the imagination, as well as re- 
ligion and conscience, must have part. 

‘A Modern Magdalene”’ treats this sub- 





ject under several aspects, and it is note- 


worthy for its difference of tone from 
many popular novels in one important 
respect. 
of its descriptions, and yet it has more 
the flavor of sentimental romance than of 
epuine life. But it is true to experience 
fy making the beginning of the downfall 
of its heroines arise not from heroic vir- 
tue or extreme poverty, but from ill-bal- 
anced, ill-disciplined natures, which do 
not keep the line of duty clearly distin- 
uished from the indu'gence of feeling. 
Stella is a dreamy, sentimental, fanciful 
creature, who, with but very little study 
or work, writes symphonies and plays 
magnificently on the organ, and who, in 
the bour of temptation, seems to bave no 
principles of right on which to stay her 
soul. ‘he gratification of her passion for 
her lover blinds her to all sense of wrong 
towards his uninteresting but innocent 
wife, as well as to her duty to her own 
parents, who have always been faithful 
to her, and even to her father, for whom 
she has professed devoted affection. Her 
departure causes his death, but so little 
has she regarded him that she does not 
learn of his fate for some years. What- 
ever may be said of the right of divorce 
under certain conditions, and when legally 
authorized, there can be no excuse for a 
clandestine, adulterous connection like 
this. And yet, although a severe retribu 
tion overtakes the woman at last, she is 
represented as living a very happy life. 
with no repentance for the step she has 
taken for some years, until a violent 
death deprives her of the support and 
affection of her still more guilty partner. 


Then follows the usual story of disgrace, | 


expulsion from society and work, and 
final degradation. 

The conduct of the other woman is even 
more wicked. ‘The description of the San- 
itarium to which she resorts is most pain- 
ful, from its very quiet and outward pro- 
priety. The closing scenes of this episode 
are powerful, and the contrast between 
the worldly success of the frivolous and 

uilty lover and his weak wife, who con- 
ones his sins, with the sufferings of the 
passionate, sinful, yet warm-hearted and 
generous woman he has ruined, are very 
effective. 

The religious questions raised in the 


,book are very superficially treated, and 


really have no special bearing on the 
story. The description of San Francisco, 
and the Chinese life there, is vivid and 
mainly correct, but the connection with 
the plot is slight, although the hero 
does come to his death by the hands of 


an angry Chinaman who thinks he has in- | 
terfered with his divine right to tyrannize | 


over & woman. 

Is such a book helpful in the great 
moral reform so much needed? Yes, in 
so far as it wakens observation and 
thought by picturing vividly the hard 


way of the transgressor, even when it | 


seems to begin by a “primrose path of 
dalliance,” and by showing that virtre 
cannot be trusted to sentiment alone, but 
necds the convictions of duty to hold it in 
the path of purity. But it does not take 
up the great questions of the marriage 
relation boldly and firmly, and show that 
& contract voluntarily assumed brings 
with it sacred obligations which one has 
no right to violate at the bidding of self- 
indulgence. It does not show us how to 
meet the woman who has been untrue to 
the sacred law of purity, and, while not 
condoning her fault, or lowering her 
moral sense, lesd her upward to a re- 
newed life, and help her to redeem her 
Own self-respect as well as the appro- 
bation of others. This is a practical 
question which continually confronts us, 
but while we may settle it for individ- 
uals, we must go far deeper before we 
can secure the regeneration of society. 
E. D. C. 
By Mary 
Roberts 


JOLLY Goop Times TO-DAY. 
P. Wells-Smith. Boston: 
Brothers. 1894. Price, $1.25. 


This book was written to please a child 
who loved it as the chapters went on, and 
called it fondly ‘‘my book.” It describes 
the merry sports and adventures of chil- 
dren at Hillside Avenue, a suburb of Cin- 
Cinnati, as they occur under present 
conditions, Nothing can illustrate more 
clearly the change in manners and habits 
during the last half century in this coun- 
try, than the difference between the lives 
and training of children now and when 
the writer was a boy in that same city. 
As we turn the pages of this pleasant nar- 
tative and wander with the Strong chil- 
dren through the once familiar Cincinnati 
streets, we recall our own vanished child 
hood, and live over again the days of our 
youth. The lively scenes and conversa- 
tions willamuse young readers. H. B. B. 


Youne West. 
BELLAMY'sS ‘* LOOKING 
By Solomon Schindler. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co. 1894. Price, $1.25. 


This purports to be an autobiography 
written about the year 2075 by the son of 
Julian West. The father had been put 
into a mesmeric sleep by bypnotism, in 
Boston (renamed Atlantis), in the last 
decade of the 19th century. Not being 
Tecalied to consciousness by his hypno- 
tizer, Julian remained in a comatose con- 
dition for a hundred years. Recalled to 
consciousness, he married the daughter of 


BACKWARD.” 


It is painfully realistic in many 


A SEQUEL TO EDWARD | 


| his rescuer, and this narrative is written | Reconstruction without Revolution, The 
| by the son, ** Young West,” at the age of | Reconstruction of Eastern Europe, The 
| Seventy. The narrative celebrates an age | Minor Powers, and Today. The salient 


| of applied socialism, where the State has 
| become a beneficent Providence, and all 


points are clearly though briefly pre- 


sented, with excellent illustrations. ‘The 


| social relations have been rectified and | Nineteenth Century has witnessed Euro- 
| perfected by the wisdom of the people. | pean civilization going out to possess the 


There seems to bea fascination for a cer- 
tain class of minds in these visions of 
futurity. To such, this imaginary auto- 
biography will be interesting and sugges- 
| tive. The book itself is acuriosity. To 
| relieve the eyes of the reader the text is 
surrounded by a tinted margin—blue, 
green or yellow, at the option of the buyer. 
The merit of this innovation, like that of 
many others suggested by Rabbi Schind- 
ler, can be tested only by experience. 
H. B. B. 


| A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. By Ernst 
Ecksteio. Translated from the German 
by Helen Hunt Johnson. Boston. Rob- 
| erts Bros. 1894. Price, $1. 


| In Albano, some miles south of the 
| ‘Eternal City,” on March 1, A. D. 971, 

was born Josephus Camillas, the son of 
| Andrea Pescaro, a tinker and tin-founder. 
| Andrea was killed by robbers, and the 
| poor wife struggled hard to maintain her 
| little family. ‘The boy tended goats on 
| the Campagna, but was adopted by a 
| priest and educated in a monastery. He 





| conceived the idea of freeing Rome from | 


| her cruel aristocracy and German em- 
| peror. The daughter of Prince Colonna 
sympathized with his dream. Resisting 
| her father’s attempt to marry her to a 

German nobleman, she fled to the monas- 

tery, where the youthful monk and his 
| companions concealed her till she found 


means to escape to Venice. There she 
enlisted Scaurus Terrini, her uncle, who, 
| with 3,000 mercenaries, captured Rome 
| and was crowned emperor. But soon the 
tickle populace turned against the would- 
be regenerators of Italy. Scaurus was 
poisoned, the Monk [udovicus burned, 
Julia stabbed herself to escape a forced 
marriage to the German noble, and the 
writer of this tragic tale was imprisoned 
for life in the monastery dungeon. He 
leaves, in manuscript, this story of his 
| neroic undertaking and its failure. 

H. B. B. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 
By Katharine Coman, professor of his- 
tory and economics, and Elizabeth Ken- 

| dal), associate professor of history, both 

| Of Wellesley College. Meadville, Pa.: 
| Flood & Vincent. 1894. Price, $1. 
| 





The amazing progress of the English 
| nation in its island home from a weak and 
| discordant group of local communities to 
| maritime supremacy and world-wide em- 
pire, is well worthy of study. The ming- 

ling of races, the struggles of the nobles 
for a charter from the king, the rise of 
| the Commons, the Reformation, Puritan- 
| ism and episcopacy, the organization and 
| conflict of political parties, the growth of 
| democracy, industrial progress, colonial 
| enterprises, and territorial expansion—all 


‘| combine to make a narrative more fasci- 


| nating than any romance. The mother 


| country must always be of special interest 
to Anglo-saxon communities. H. B. B. 


| Tue LitTLe LADY OF THE HORSE. By 
| Evelyn Raymond. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1894. Price, $1 50. 


| The little heroine is as charming as Mrs. 
| Burnett’s little nobleman. The scene is 
| first in San Felisa, Cal., then in Old 
| Knollsboro, New England. The heroine 
| is a little girl who has been raised among 
| horses and loves them. She and her 
father returning to the grandmother’s 
Eastern home, she ‘witches the world 
with noble horsemanship.” When the 
bank fails and her relatives lose all their 
money, she wins a race and clears a thou- 
sand dollars by so doing, which saves the 
family from loss of home. There are also a 
loyal old Spaniard, Sutro Vives, and Ken- 
tucky Bob, and Judge Courteney, and 
Madam Calthorp and Mary Jane, and 
Resolved—ali of them life-like characters, 
whose acquaintance is worth making. 
H. B. B. 


How To GET WELL AND How TO KEEP 
WELL. A family physician and guide 
to health. By Thomas A. Bland, M.D. 
Boston: Plymouth Publishing Co. 1894. 


The introduction defines health and dis- 
ease. Part 1 describes the causes of 
disease, how medicines act, the forms of 
diseases and modes of treatment, leading 
medicines, including water, electricity and 
magnetism. Part 2 treats of food and its 
preparation, pure air and water, physical 
| exercise, rest, clothing, climate, pleasure 
and happiness. The treatise concludes 
with general reflections. It condemns 
medical monopoly, and denounces vacci- 
nation. ‘The book is gracefully dedicated 
by the author to his wife and co-worker, 
Dr. Cora Bland, of Washington, D. C. 

H. B. B. 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D., 
of the University of Michigan; revised 
and edited by Frederick Starr, of the 
University of Chicago. Meadville, Pa. : 
Flood & Vincent. 1894. Price, $1. 
This admirable treatise should be read 

in sections,—surface geology, the drift 

and its origin; strata, their contents and 
positions; economic geology, the wealth 
of the hills, fossils; the beginnings of the 
| earth, the history of life, and the growth 
of the continents. The book is a delight- 
ful revelation of nature; and has the 
charm of walks and talks with a noble 
and well-informed man. H. B. B. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Henry Pratt Judson, LL.D. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: The Chautauqua Century 
Press. 1894. Price, $1. 

The events are grouped under successive 
headings, entitled: The First Revolution, 
The Reaction, The Second Revolution, 
The Third Revolution and Reconstruction 
of Central Europe, The British Empire, 








whole world. Material progress has gone 
hand in band with radical social and 
peg on changes. No century probably 
as brought such alterations in the condi- 
tion of the human race. The book is 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 











admirably adapted for the use of Chau- 
tauqua reading circles. H. B. B. 


From CHAUCER TO TENNYSON, with | 
twenty-nine portraits and selections 


from thirty authors. By Henry A. | 
Beers. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vin- | 
cent. 1894. Price, $1. 


This is a valuable compendium of in- 
formation. Successive chapters sketch 
the course of English literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer, from Chau- 
cer to Spencer, the age of Shakespeare, the 
age of Milton, the condition of letters 
from the restoration to the death of Pope, 
thence to the French Revolution, thence to 
the death of Scott, from the death of 
Scott to 1893, with an appendix. The | 
narrative is interesting, and the portraits 
alone are worth the price of the volume. 

H. B. B. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER, OR THE 
CIVIL WAR ON THE BORDER. By Oliver 
Optic. Price, $1 50. 


This story begins a new series of ‘‘The 
Blue and the Gray.”’ The scene is Ken- 
tucky, the time, of the Civil War, the char- 
acters, the loyal and disloyal elements of 
the population. There is any quantity of 
marching and fighting. ‘The story is told 
with spirit, and will give young fe 
some idea of the perils and vicissitudes 
amid which the border States were held 
for the Union. The interest aroused by 
the preceding volumes of the series is 
fully maintained. H. B. B. 


THE Boy’s OWN GUIDE TO FISHING, 
‘TACKLE MAKING AND FISH- BREEDING. 
By John Harrington Keene. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


This is plain, precise and practical ex: 
planation of all that needs to be known 
by a young angler. It is illustrated by 
eighty-two diagrams by Lewis E. Shanks, 
With the suggestions given, boys or girls 
can soon adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, and become successful fishermen. 

H. B. B. 


es 
or 


TIRED, WEAK, NERVOUS, 





Means impure bjood and overwork, or too 
much blood, and overwork or too much 
strain on brain and body. The only way 
to care is to feed the nerves on pure blood. 
Thousands of people certify that the best 
blood purifier, the best nerve tonic and 
strength builder is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
What it has done for others it will also do 
for you—Hood’s Cures. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation by re- 
mes peristaltic action ef the alimentary 
canal. 














| the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 





The Woman’s Journal, | 


A WEEKLY PAPER, | 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman } 
Suffrage. 


| 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, | 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHERINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara | 
C. Hoffman. | 


“The best woman’s paper In the United States, or in | 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information 
question that I know.”—Clara Bart 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers | 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 


“Tt is able, ot and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- | 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. Icould not Howithout it.—Marietta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 


“The Woman’s JourNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble o' 
and ministry. Its he is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 

‘ulia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the WOoMAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
ht is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh. 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. | 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or | 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subserib- | 
ers to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the | 
Woman’s JournaAL will pay a cash premium of | 


| 


upon the woman | 
‘on. 








Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address j 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





| 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. — 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in | 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stonge BLACKWELL, and Lucy 
E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 





Wall Papers! 


_EST PRICES. 


la 
| 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8-15, 9.45 


| 2,00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M 


for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


| laboratory work. Instruction is given in 


Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 
593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 








A cied. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. | 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesdsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase, 








qv anrancas COLLEGE, SwWaTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman's JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tte world. Especially good are 


districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


NEW 





| 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, e an BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ‘ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
Trion and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANC®, 8.50, 10.00 

« M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 

2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 100, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 





10.15 P. M. 
For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 
For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHRURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 


For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 

The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed in the simplest of language. “Little - 
Faith’ is filled with a series of wen pictures of cb 
life, #0 vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lor1 Fauptlerey, they hold both the atten- 
tion and tbe sympatby of adul' and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the fcrmer in its wholesome 
simplicity of style, and, wy clever suggestion of 
something aheaa, holding the interes: oF the little 
ones. [Woman's Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 

| On, BEAUTIES OF MytHoLocy. By Tuomas 

| Burrincu. Smaii 8vo. Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 1894 edition. 

Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Notwithstanding the ‘finnumrrable works which 
have appeared covering the same ground. “The A 
of Fable” has hela permanent place in our schoo 
and librar’es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume makes 568 large and band some! 
printed pages, and contains. in addition to the tex 

roper, a sketch of the history cf Greek sculpture, an 
ndex and a list of the cities and places where the 
originals of the illustrations may be fourd. | Boston 
Transcript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE AND THE Gray—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CiviL WAR ON THE BoRDER 
By O.iver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.5 0 

In speaking of the first series of “The Bl 

Gray” the “New York World” says: “Oliver Oniene 
one of the very few who can write stories of the Civil 
War wittout partisan feeling. bas given the 


e 
young people stories stimulating their patriotiem 
without trying to bias their political judgment” 














Library Catalogue 

A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
gga a es in Private Libraries, 
etc., with printed headings and indexed. 
Cloth $1.50. ’ - 
Owners of librari 

what they long hove pa ad Blank book “Of = 

columns for’ title sbelf or marke antes ieee 

number of pages, publisher, etc., of “nee Geek bs the 


library. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Outver Optic 
Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
+ 1 uae in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 





The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
Fee HABRINGTON KEENE. Iilustrated. 

The Search for Andrew Field. By 
EveREIT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated $1.50. - 

A Modern Magdalene. By Vinna Woops, 
author of ‘The Amazons.” Cloth, $1.25. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. Do.Bear, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. * 

The Special Kinesiology of Kducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Possz, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Deveras. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on recetp 
Wf price. : 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 











IDE. 


MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson,Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


TouRi 
CONCORD, 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to al 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 





Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 


Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, a ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 


packed for transportation when required. 
For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 

F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 








foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days: aE 
OP LUM 23 eres ebanon. dato 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesapaperregularlyfrom 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
auother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Covinoton, Ky., Serr. 28, 1894. 

The seventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held at 
Lexington, Ky., October 24, 25, 26, 1894. 

A good program has been prepared, and the 
evening speakers will be Miss Laura Clay and 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry. 

Evoenta B. Farmer, 
Cor. Sec , Ky. BE. R. A. 
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TEXAS WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Final arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Texas Woman’s Congress, to be held in 
Dallas during the State Fair, have been p-r- 
fected. The date is October 31 to November 3, 
inclusive. The program is in the hands of a 
competent committee, with Dr. Ellen Lawson 
Dabbs, of Fort Worth, as chairman, who will 
arrange for short, practical papers on subjects of 
especial value to women, with a view to represent 
the State as widely as possible in the names 
selected. Music and recitations by professional 
talent from various educational institutions will 
also diversify the exercises. [he Congress was 
organized at the State Fair Jast year, and was 
modeled after that of the World’s Fair. It is 
non-sectarian, non-partisan, and committed to 
the promulgation of no doctrine or belief. Its 
aim is solely to bring into closer relations, 
through an organic union, the various associa- 
tions of women in Texas, whether literary, 
educational, scientific, musical, social, philan- 
thropic, or reformatory ; to serve as a medium of 
communication; to keep in touch with each 
other's development; and as a means of pro- 
secuting any work of common interest. The 
secretary, Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, of Dallas, in- 
vites correspondence from women’s societies 
desiring to be represented in the Congress by 
delegate, letter, or otherwise, or from individuals 
interested in the work. The Congress will be 
held in the main building of the Exposition, in 
a department especiaily fitted up for its use by 
the management of the Fair. 

Dallas, Texas, Sept. 29, 1894. 
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UTAH FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

We congratulate the suffragists of the 
United States upon the united action of 
all parties in Utah. There, for the first 
time, Republicans, Democrats and Popu- 
lists in their Territorial Conventions have 
declared themselves for woman suffrage. 

The Republicans led off in their conven- 
tion on Sept. 11, at Provo, with the ex- 
plicit declaration: ‘‘We favor the grant- 
ing of equal suffrage to women.” The con- 
vention was a grand affair, with 500 dele- 
gates present and twenty-eight counties 
represented. Quite a number of ladies of 
Republican proclivities were present. 
Hon. John E. Booth, the Republican dele- 
gate to the Legislature, who wrote the 
memorial that was sent with the Gover- 
nor’s signature and the concurrence of 
most of the members of both parties to 
the President asking that the franchise be 
restored to women, was the chairman. 
The woman suffrage plank was greeted 
with a storm of applause that was renewed 
again and again. No other plank was so 
applauded. The successful nominee was 
Frank J. Cannon, son of George Q. Cannon, 
who so long represented the Territory in 
Congress. The suffragists consider the suf- 
frage declaration all that they could wish, 
and will hold the party to its promise in 
the Constitutional Convention. 

Four days later, on Sept. 15, the Demo- 
crats held their convention in Salt Lake 
City. Four ladies from Provo were 
present; also the Territorial vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Richards, of Salt Lake. The 
attendance was about 1,500, with a sprink- 
ling of ladies in the galleries. The suf- 
frage plank adopted was as follows: 


The Democrats of Utah are unequivocally in 
favor of woman suffrage and the political rights 
and privileges of women equal with those of 
men, including eligivility to office, and we de- 
mand that such guarantees shali be provided in 
the Constitution of the State of Utah as will 
secure to the women of Utah these inestimable 
rights. 

Vice-President Richards was invited to 
speak, and said: 


In behalf of the women of Utah, I 
desire to thank you for the strong, un- 
equivocal declaration you have made in 
favor of suffrage. 

Mrs. Bullock was requested to say a 
few words, and was escorted to the plat- 
form by Hon. John T. Caine, president of 
the convention. She said: 


Gentlemen and Ladies of the Convention: 
—This may seem a little premature, but I 
say it to se how it will sound. (Applause.) 
My feelings have been so deeply touched 
by the generous and noble conduct of the 
gentlemen of the convention that I have 
not words at my command ia which to 
thank you. But Ido thank you from my 
heart for the justice you have this day 





done to your mothers, wives, daughters 
and sisters. Gentlemen, you need not be 
alarmed as to the result of the deeply 
significant act of to-day. A true woman 
has never yet stepped out of her place, nor 
will she in the future. 

In other speeches that followed, com- 
ment was made on the equal rights of 
women. So we are now secure of another 
State with a constitution guaranteeing 
equal suffrage to women. H. B. B. 
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A WAR ON WOMEN. 

A special despatch to the Boston Jour- 
nal, dated Sept. 17, says: 

The Democratic Administration has be- 
gon a War upon women clerks. Two of 
the best 1880 clerks in the internal revenue 
service were discharged to-aay to make 
room for Democratic heelers. One of the 
women dismissed was Miss VanVrancken, 
of New York, who has been the legal 
adviser of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for many years. No better law- 
yer was in the treasury service. She was 
in the classified service, and won her 
promotion, step dy step, under civil ser- 
vice rules, by competition and through 
merit. It is the policy of the Democrats 
to dismiss every woman getting over 
$1,200 or $1,400 a year. The reason for 
this performance is the thoroughly prac- 
tical one that women do not vote, and 
that a $1,600 or $1,800 office should go to 
a Democratic voter only. In thg reorgan- 
ization of the ‘l'reasury Department, made 
necessary by the report of the Dockery 
experts, more than 200 clerks are to be 
dismissed. Republicans are marked first, 
and then women, so that none of the 
faithful Democratic voters will suffer. 
Long service, faithfulness, ability, re- 
spectability and merit go for nothing in 
the grand hustle to find places for ward 
rounders. 

The Boston Journal has been for years 
an extreme and bitter opponent of woman 
suffrage. Yet it affirms that ‘*the thor- 
oughly practical reason for this war on 
women” is that women do not vote. 

Well, then, is not that a ‘‘thoroughly 
practical reason’? why women should 
vote? Wepauseforareply. H.B.B. 
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BISHOP VINCENT vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Dr. Buckley, in a foot-note to his arti- 
cle, interpolates an elaborate plea by 
Bishop Vincent against equal suffrage. 
Bishop Vincent’s well-known conserva- 
tism on the woman question, and his op- 
position to equal rights for women, not 
only in theState but elsewhere, go far to 
neutralize the value of his opinion on this 
subject; but it is proper to weigh his 
arguments for whatever they may be 
worth. He says: 

The majority of our best women, espe- 
cially our most intelligent, domestic and 
godiy mothers, neither ask for it nor 
desire it. 

The same has been true of every advance 
step thus far taken in the movement to 
secure enlarged opportunities for women. 
When a storekeeper in Saco, Me., first 
employed a saleswoman, the men of the 
town boycotted his store, and the women 
earnestly represented to him the sin of 
which he was guilty in placing a young 
woman in a position of such publicity. 
When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study 
medicine, the ladies at her boarding house 
refused to speak to her, and women pass- 
ing her in the street used to testify their 
disapprobation by manner, and even by 
remarks. When the effort was first made 
to secure to married women the control of 
their own property, women asked with 
scorn: ‘Do you think I would give my- 
self where I would not give my property ?”’ 
A prominent western educator met a band 
of refined and excellent women, foreign 
missionaries on their way to the mission 
field, soon after the opening of Vassar 





College. They spoke of it with much 
disapprobation. The leader said em- 
phatically : 


The mere fact that it is called a ‘two- 
man’s college” is enough to condemn it. 
Of one thing I am certain—that no refined 
Christian mother will ever send her 
daughter to Vassar College. 

When the Oxford examinations in Eng- 
land were thrown open to women, the dean 
of Chichester preached a sermon against 
it, in which he said: 

By the sex at large, certainly, the new 
curriculum is not asked for. I have ascer- 
tained, by extended inquiry among gen- 
tlewomen, that the majority of them 
either entirely distrust, or else look with 
downright disfavor upon so wild an in- 
novation and interference with the best 
traditions of their sex. 

In the eastern countries where women 
are kept shut up in zenanas and are for- 
bidden to walk the streets unveiled, the 
women themselves are among the strongest 
upholders of these traditional restrictions, 
which they have been taught to think add 
to their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her emall feet as any American 
‘‘yemonstrant” is of her political disabili- 
ties. Pundita Ramabai says that in India 
the idea of education for girls is so un- 
popular with the mass of Hindu women 
that when an intelligent Hindu proposes 
to educate his little daughter, it is not un 
common for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves. 

It is a simple historical fact that each 








improvement in the laws relating to 
women has been gained, not by a demand 
from the majority of women, but by the 
arguments, entreaties and ‘‘continual com- 
ing” of a persistent few. The progressive 
few have always had to contend not only 
with the disapproval of most men, but 
with the indifference of most women and 
the opposition of some. 

Bishop Vincent says that ‘‘the instinct 
of motherhood” is against equal suffrage. 
He might as well say that in India ‘the 
instinct of motherhood” is against letting 
girls learn the alphabet, or that a few 
years ago the instinct of American moth- 
erhood was against allowing women to 
earn a living by any occupation outside 
of housework, teaching and sewing. 
Hindoo women have had it drilled into 
them for ages that for a woman to be 
educated would be for her to be un- 
sexed, to forfeit the love of her hus- 
band, to lose her womanly influence, etc. 
Naturally, most of them believe it. Amer- 
ican women have had it preached to them 
for generations by press, pulpit and forum 
that the same results would follow if they 
voted; and, naturally, many of them be- 
lieve what they have been taught. It is 
no more ‘‘womanly instinct” in one case 
than in the other. If it were ‘‘the in- 
stinct of motherhood,” we should not find 
it conspicuously lacking in those mothers 
who possess, in addition to tenderness and 
purity, breadth of mind and exceptional 
intelligence—mothers like Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, and Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, 
from whom Gen. Lew Wallace says that 
he drew the portrait of the mother in 
‘*Ben Hur.” 

There is even less warrant for Bishop 
Vincent’s assertion that ‘‘the basal con- 
viction of our best manhood is against it.” 
It would not be easy to find better speci- 
mens of American manhood than Bishop 
Simpson, Bishop Bowman, Bishop Hurst, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, George William 
Curtis, Wendell Phillips, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Charles Sumner, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In any State Legislature, 
when a vote is taken on woman suffrage, 
it is noteworthy how all the “lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort’ form a solid 
phalanx in the negative, together witha 
number of well-meaning but fossilized 
conservatives, while the affirmative vote 
is made up of men of a distinctly higher 
class, morally and intellectually. ‘The 
basal conviction” of our worst manhood is 
everywhere against equal suffrage. The 
representatives of the liquor interest, in 
particular, are always loud in their fears 
that it will injure the happiness of the 
home. 

In 1891 Florence Huntly coliected the 
opinions of fifty members of Congress on 
this question, for a symposium ina New 
York paper. Col. W. P. C. Breckinridge 
declared himself unalterably opposed to 
woman suffrage, because ‘it would affect 
the present relations between husband 
and wife.” 

Many years ago, before imprisonment 
for debt was abolished in England, the 
rumor of a projected French invasion threw 
the country into commotion. The excite- 
ment extended to all classes. An im- 
prisoned debtor was discussing the news 
through the bars of his window with a 
street beggar and a soldier, who was con- 
siderably more than half intoxicated. ‘If 
the French effect a landing on British soil, 
what will become of our liberties?” cried 
the imprisoned debtor. ‘‘Yes, andof our 
property?” echoed the tattered beggar. 
‘“Oh, d—— our liberty and our property !” 
vociferated the drunken soldier, ‘‘what 
will become of our religion?” Whenever 
the equal suffrage question comes up, it is 
hard to tell which is the more edifying, 
the anxiety of the liquor interest for the 
happiness of the home, or the tender solici- 
tude of men of the Breckinridge stripe for 
the sanctity of the marriage relation. If 
there is any one position a good man can 
take in which he may be sure of receiving 
the unanimous and enthusiastic support 
of all rascaldom, it is in opposing woman 
suffrage. 

Bishop Vincent says: ‘‘The movement is 
at root a protest against the representa- 
tive relations and functions by virtue of 
which each sex depends upon and is ex- 
alted by the other.”” On the contrary, it 
is an endeavor to bring about the fuller 
recognition of that fundamental principle, 
and to carry it to its logical conclusion. 

Bishop Vincent says equal rights ‘‘must 
make man less a man, and woman less a 
woman.” But we do not find that men 
are less manly, or women less womanly, 
where women have been voting for years. 

Bishop Vincent protests against the idea 
that women need the ballot as a protection, 
and says: ‘*When one sex is compelled 
thus to protect itself against the other, 
the foundations of society are already 
crumbling.” Goldwin Smith once wrote 
an article denouncing the notion that men 
and women could have any separate 
interests, yet he declared in the same 
article that if women voted they would 
make laws ‘tin their own interest and 
against that of men.”” Women love their 
husbands and sons fully as much as men 
love their wives and daughters; yet would 








Bishop Vincent be willing to have all the 
laws made for him by a Legislatare con- 
sisting of women alone, and responsible 
for its acts to a constituency composed of 
women alone? He would vertainly feel 
that he and other men needed votes to 
protect them, not against any intentional 
unkindness or tyranny on the part of 
women, but against the one-sidedness 
which must inevitably result when one 
sex undertakes to legislate for both. He 
would say, and truly, that it is im- 
possible for a woman fully to put herself 
in a man’s place, and look at things from 
his point of view. It is equally impossible 
for a man fully to put himself in a wo- 
man’s place and look at things from her 
standpoint. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

—Union Signal. 
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SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 





The first meeting of the Fair Committee 
after the summer vacation was held at 3 
Park St., Boston, last Tuesday. A good 
many members had not yet got back from 
the country, but those present brought 
encouraging reports, and the chairman 
was a host in herself. 

The City Point League, which is to have 
an apron table, reports: ‘*We are all in- 
terested and working.” An intelligent 
and deeply interested young worker has 
undertaken to organize the Boston city 
table according to a novel plan of her 
own, which will be described more fully 
later. Needham is at work. Natick is 
busily preparing a table of children’s 
toys. An energetic lady of Everett, who 
is to have a table of fruits and jellies, 
writes: ‘lam still begging and preserv- 
ing, with the good cause in mind, and 
trust we shall make a goodly show.”’ Som- 
erville’s table is to be a ‘“‘country store,” 
and at least one patriotic young house- 
wife of that place is ecrimping herself on 
groceries until the Fair, with intent to buy 
her supplies for the winter at the Somer- 
ville table. Leominister writes: ‘*We 
shall send a large contribution of fruits, 
preserves and jellies.” Roxbury will have 
a cake and candy table, and the Roxbury 
member of the committee thinks there 
will also be substantial help from that 
League in regard to the refreshments. 
Waltham and West Newton are getting 
up what will undoubtedly be two of the 
best tables at the Fair. 

The Dorchester League has voted to 
raise a bundred dollars for the State treas- 
ury instead of taking a table. A consid- 
erable part of the money is ready. In 
order to raise the rest, each member of 
the League is to earn one dollar, and an 
‘experience meeting” will be held, at 
which they will all tell how they did it. 
One lady who is over seventy has earned 
her dollar by walking on twenty occasions 
when she would otherwise have ridden, 
and thus saving twenty five-cent car fares. 
The Worcester League also has voted to 
raise a contribution of money instead of 
having a table, and Belmont expects to 
do the same. 

Chelsea, East Boston and several other 
Leagues will not have tables, but will 
send contributions of articles. It is a good 
plan for two or more Leagues that cannot 
furnish a whole table apiece to unite in a 
table. 

Cambridge will devote its table princi- 
pally to bags and caps, and promises 
to make a good showing. One bright 
Cambridge girl writes: “I have been 
thinking about and working for the Fair 
all summer. I am glad to say that my 
dear little nieces have all become inter- 
ested, are making things for me, and want 
to wait on our table.” 

Contributions from individual friends 
will be welcome. The articles may be of 
any sort. Anything that anybody would 
like to buy will be acceptable. Experience 
has shown, however, that useful and 
inexpensive things are the most salable. 
It is easier to dispose of twenty articles 
costing 25 cents each than of one article 
costing five dollars. A. 8S. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE FAIR. 





ROCKPORT, MAss., SEPT. 28, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Now that the time for the Fair is draw- 
ing near (Dec. 1 to 8) I should like to 
make a few suggestions to your readers. 
One is that no one need hesitate to do 
something for us because her contribu- 
tion must be small, if she can make some- 
thing either pretty, or useful, or still bet- 
ter, both. A good way is to make some. 
thing that one would like to have herself 
or to give away at Christmas; then, if it 
does not sell, she can take it back; but it 
will be very likely to sell. 

Another suggestion is that if we make 
most of our things out of very expensive 
materials,we might as well give the money 
outright and save the trouble and expense 
of the Fair. Most of us have bits of silk, 
kid or pretty calico put away somewhere, 
and if we really try and notice other 
pecple’s pretty things, we shall be able 
to contribute something that will be 
worth buying, at small expense to our- 
selves. 





That i eae 
at is really the only excuse | 

for having a fair; many people wasn” 
not afford to give much money can 8 - 
odds and ends of material and oak a 
their time. “ 

The Cambridge table is to ha 
and bags, and one woman of my coma 
ance is gathering seeds, which she ig 
going to put in little yellow bags. Her 
vegetable garden has a border of mari- 
golds and calendulas, and they have been 
so much admired that it has occured to 
her that the seeds might be worth Sellin 
She picks only the large heads of the ra 
varieties. It takes her about fifteen min- 
utes a day. Cannot some one who hag 
been very successful with some other 
flower do the same? She has also Picked 
up and carefully washed a good deal of 
sea moss, which she is going to put into 
gay paper bags, wich directions for cook. 
ing it in each one, knowing by experience 
how much better it is than the moss that 
can be brought at the druggists’. Aj) the 
odd bits of silk she could find have been 
made into little bags of orris root, lavender 
and pine needles for linen and bureay 
drawers, and the bits of pretty calico into 
shoe and duster bags. 

These seem very trifling suggestions 
but they may help some one to help es. 
We need a great many things to fill g 
large hall for six days. 

Mary WARE ALLEN, 
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COLORADO’S WOMEN VOTERS, 


W. E. Curtis, journeying toward the Pa. 
cific, contributes to the story of women in 
current politics a lively letter from Den. 
ver, in which he says: 

Last winter the Legislature enacted 
law conferring the right of suffrage upon 
the women of Colorado, and when the 
November election occurs they will Z0 to 
the polls with their husbands for the first 
time. The result of the experiment wil] 
be regarded with great interest all over 
the world. Women have been voting in 
Wyoming for some years, but the popula- 
tion is so much greater here that Colorado 
offers a better test of the capacity of the 
gentler sex in public affairs. Women 
have been nominated upon all the tickets 
that have been put in the field so far. The 
Democratic, Republican and Populist 
candidates for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction are women, two of the 
thirteen candidates for the Legislature 
from this county on the Republican 
ticket and one on the Democratic are 
women, and the new voters are repre- 
sented on the legislative tickets in the 
counties where Colorado Springs, Pueblo 
Leadville and Greeley are located. No 
matter which party wins, there will be at 


least eight or ten women in the next . 


Legislature. 

‘They have been recognized in committee 
appointments also. There are two on the 
Republican and two on the Democratic 
State Central Committees, and ina con- 
ference that is now going on between the 
opposing factions of the Democratic 
party the sisters are represented—one 
from the regular organization, and one 
from the ‘‘white wings,” as the silk-stock- 
ing element of that party is called. 

The only manner in which the sexes 
are separated in politics is in the organiza- 
tion of political clubs. They participate 
in caucuses and conventions with the men, 
but they have their own organizations in 
each ward and their own club-rooms, and 
their own meetings, which are addressed 
by both women and men as it happens, 
and have programs of music as well as 
speeches. 

The registration shows that the voting 
population of the State will be increased 
by 39.000 or 40,000 by the new law, and 
the Republicans will be the gainers. Nine 
teen thousand have registered in this 
county alone. A house-to-house canvass 
has been made by the women in all of the 
larger cities by the Republicans, and Mrs. 
Hall, the secretary of their State organ- 
ization, and a member of the State Central 
Committee, tells me that about 65 per 
cent. of those who have been thus en- 
rolied will vote the Republican ticket. 
About 10 per cent. of the remainder are 
Democrats, about 20 per cent. are Popu- 
lists, and the remaining 5 per cent. are 
Prohibitionists. A great many families 
are divided upon political lines. A large 
number of women whose husbands and 
fathers are Democrats have joined Repub- 
lican clubs; but this is true only among 
the more intelligent classes. The wives 
of the Populists will very generally vote 
with their husbands, or will support the 
Prohibition candidate. The greater num- 
ber of the latter are found among the 
lower classes, who are reached by the city 
missionaries and temperance workers, and 
they are usually influenced by the fact 
that their husbands or sons are intemper- 
ate. For this reason they want the 
saloons closed. 

Very few of the dissolute women have 
registered. In the ‘‘tough” wards of this 
city, the women appear to take no interest 
whatever in politics, and in some of the 
precincts none have registered. 

The women of fashionable society are 
almost unanimously Republican. In the 
ward where the finest residences are 
located, and where about one-third of the 
male voters are Democrats, 600 women are 
registered. Of these only seveu are 
Democrats and five are Populists. 

The most active workers are the wives 
of bankers, merchants and professional 
men. They took an active part in the cau- 
cuses, and attended the conventions as 
delegates. On the day the primaries were 
held, a couple of weeks ago, they served as 
judges and enrolling clerks, and every 
woman who had a carriage placed it at 
the disposal of the committee in her ward 
to bring voters to the polls. 

Mrs. D. H. Moffett, the wife of the 
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richest man in Colorado and the president 
of the largest bank is the president of the 
Republican Club in her ward. At the 
rimaries she had an experience which 
showed that she is quite capable of good 
service in that capacity. She remained 
at the polls from the moment they were 
opened in the morning until the count was 
finished, having her luncheon brought to 
her at noon by her butler. During the 
afternoon she learned that a gang of re- 
ters were intending to invade the polls. 
omanlike, she sent a carriage to the 
pank for her husband, and when he came 
repeated to him the information she had 
received. He drove to the sheriff's office, 
ave him notice that trouble was expected, 
and asked him to be ready with a posse 
of armed deputies to respond to a tele- 
hone call. 

Pretty soon two wagon loads of toughs 
came up and offered their votes. Mrs. 
Moffett challenged them and ordered them 
away, while her husband started for a 
neighboring drug store to telephone the 
sheriff. Before that official had arrived, 
however, Mr. Moffett had an encounter 
with the leader of the gang, and knocked 
him down. Then he drew his revolver 
and held the rest at bay until the officers 
came and arrested the entire party.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

— AOS 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 3, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday of last week, your corre- 
spondent went to Saratoga. Miss Nellie 
C. Fuller, of Hartford, daughter of the 
well-known advocate of suffrage in that 
city, was of the party. On reaching the 
famous resort, we found it as full of life 
as if it had been midsummer and the 
height of the season. The National Uni- 
tarian Convention was in session, and the 
delegates to that body, together with 
those who had come to attend the Demo- 
cratic Convention, filled the streets and 
the hotels, almost all of which were open. 

We went to Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, a 
pleasant, cheerful place, where we found 
Miss Anthony, Colonel and Mrs. Green- 
leaf, and Miss Hay already established. 
The evening was spent in the parlor of 
the Grand Union. which was the head- 
quarters of the Democratic Convention, 
and where we saw many of our old 
friends. 

On Tuesday morning, when the con- 
vention opened in the town hall, seats on 
the platform were assigned to us in one 
of the first rows. Mrs. Theodore Sutro 
of this city, who, with her husband, was 
active in the suffrage campaign here last 
spring, joined us, also several ladies of 
Saratoga. The proceedings that morning 
were routine in character. Senator Hill 
was received with great enthusiasm when 
he was conducted to the chair, and his 
able speech commanded the closest atten- 
tion. The appointment of committees 
followed, and the convention then ad- 
journed. 

At the hour named for the meeting of 
the Committee on Resolutions, Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Greenleaf, Miss Hay, Miss 
Fuller and myself went to the Grand 
Union, and sent up a note requesting to 
be heard. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, Lieut.-Gov. William F. Sheehan, re- 
sponded in person, informing us that we 
would be heard before a sub-committee, 
and in a few moments we met the half- 
dozen gentlemen indicated, Mr. Bourke 
Cochran and Mr. Perry Belmont being 
among the members, and Mr. Sheehan 
himself joining us. Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Greenleaf and myself made brief remarks, 
which were listened to with/courtesy ; but, 
although the chairman of the sub com- 
mittee avowed himself an earnest suffra- 
gist, and another member, Mr. William 
Church Osborn, of Garrison, had voted 
for us in the Constitutional Convention, 
yet political expediency, or what the 
leaders thought was political expediency, 
prevented any recognition in the plat- 
form. 

In the evening there was a gathering in 
the parlors of the Sanitarium, at which 
Mrs. Greenleaf and myself made ad- 
dresses. Miss Anthony, inthe afternoon, 
spoke to the Unitarians. 

On Wednesday the convention met in 
the Rink, which had been hastily fitted 
up for the occasion. The town hall, used 
the day before, had been given up for a 
few hours by the courtesy of the Unita- 
rian Convention, which had engaged it 
for the whole week. The huge structure 
was crowded with men, about a hundred 
women being scattered through the hall 
and on the platform. As all the world 
knows, Senator David B. Hill was nomi- 
nated for Governor, and Hon. Daniel N. 
Lockwood for Lieutenant-Governor. The 
scene during the roll-call of counties defies 
deecription. Albany County, being the 
first on the list, was called, and the Hon. 
Galen R. Hitt, of Albany, made a speech, 
nominating Hon. John Boyd Thatcher. 
This was received with cheering, and then 
the second county was called—Alleghany. 
A delegate rose and nominated David B. 
Hill. Then followed a tumult of enthu- 
siasm. Many men were on their feet, and 
the shouts and cheers lasted for some 
minutes. In vain did Senator Hill, as 
chairman, try to stem the tide. The con- 
vention was wild, as county after county 
was called, and when New York was 
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reached, impassioned speeches were made, 


The excitement increased until the whole 
mass was a frantic, yelling mob, men 
jumping vp and down, throwing hats and 
even coats into the air, shouting, scream- 
ing, some of them with tears in their eyes. 

I bave described this scene at some 
length, because it has been said that 
women are ‘‘too emotional for political 
life.” 

To consider the situation calmly, it 
must be remembered that Senator Hill, 
when Governor of the State, in 1887, rec- 
ommended that women should have repre- 
sentation in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Mr. Lockwood is certainly very 
friendly to our cause. But as neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic platform 
contains anything about woman suffrage, 
the members of our organizations through- 
out the State can only use their influence 
for the election, in each assembly district, 
of a man who will vote for the amend- 
ment, without regard to his party. 

The local work here is going on with 
vigor. On Thursday evening the first 
regular meeting of our Woman Suffrage 
League will be held at the residence of 
our kind friend, Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, 
4 Lexington Avenue. Mrs. Effie Pitblado, 
formerly of Connecticut, will speak. Next 
week Miss Anthony is to be here, and 
various meetings will be arranged for her. 

The first meeting of Sorosis was held 
on Monday at Sherry’s. Rev. Phiwbe 
Hanaford had charge of the question of 
the day, which was on Philanthropy. 
Mrs. Laura M. Palmer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, and Miss Elizabeth B. Shel- 
don read papers on the same subject, and 
there were interesting songs, poems and 
addresses. 

At a meeting of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion in the hall of the Society of Me- 
chanics,and Tradesmen, Monday evening, 
there was a good attendance, the question 
of Sensible Dress being the subject under 
consideration. Miss Magdalen Foerth read 
a paper, in which she favored skirts short- 
ened to the ankle. Her views were sus- 
tained in the debate that followed. All 
the signs of the times point to the hope 
that the emancipated woman will wear an 
emancipated dress. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Lillian Whiting has changed her 
residence from the Brunswick to the Lud- 
low. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie, who is much inter- 
ested in dairy schools, writes that thirty- 
five thousand pounds sterling ($175,000) 
are paid out in England every day for 
foreign-made butter. 


‘‘Women: Scientifically and Politically 
Considered” is the title of an article in the 
Twentieth Century, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, on ‘the principle involved in 
woman suffrage,” and in refutation of the 
objections of Mr. Matthew Hale. 


Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of the 





Primary Education, of Boston, is said to | 


be the only woman in this country editing 
an educational journal. She has edited it 
for two years, during which time it has 
attained a large circulation. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute an- 
nounces an interesting course of lectures 
for the coming season. ‘The first two 
will be by Dr. Salome Merritt. Dr. A. 
M. Beecher will follow, and a number of 
good speakers will be heard later in the 
winter. A sale for the benefit of the As- 
sociation will soon be held. 

The Boston Primary Union of Sunday 
School Teachers will resume its sessions 
at Bromfield Street Church, Boston, on 
Saturday, Oct. 6,at 2P.M. Miss Bertha 
F. Vella will teach the lesson, and all 
teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
classes are heartily invited to attend its 
weekly sessions. 

Mrs. Lease, when asked if the report is 
true that she travelled home from Pull- 
man in a Pullman car, and rested com- 
fortably therein after denouncing Mr. 
Pullman as a plutocrat, said that it was 
even so. She prefers a Pullman car be- 
cause it is comfortable, and she pays her 
way. Mrs. Lease has the logic and sense 
of the matter all on her side. 

Governor Greenhalge told the farmers 
at South Weymouth, last week, that 
‘“‘agriculture is only symbolic of culture 
of the highest and noblest kind. Then he 
proceeded to illustrate by declaring that 
“the noblest crop which Massachusetts 
raises is her crop of women; they defy 
competition throughout the earth.” If 
this does not make His Excellency solid 
with the farmer, and secure to him the 
silent influence of the women folk, the 
agricultural fair may as well be eliminated 
from the political arena, and the fair sex 
will show themselves insensible of the 
worth of right words gallantly spoken.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Speaking of Col. John C. Wyman’s can- 
didacy for Congress in the Second Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, the Providence 
Journal says that he is the most popular 


man in the State, outside the State, which 


remark is not as paradoxical as it might 
seem at first. In Boston he is better 
known than any other man that hails 
from Providence plantations. This is 
largely due to his fame as an after-dinner 
speaker, for the colonel comes very near 
to being the best orator of thisclass. His 
fellow-citizens should cultivate his ac- 
quaintance and send him to Congress. 
Col. Wyman is a son-in-law of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, and an ardent friend of 
woman suffrage. 

At the third New England Conference 
of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy, 
to be held in Newport, R. I., Oct. 10—13. 
there will be addresses by eminent men 
or a variety of interesting topics. Several 
women are cn the program. On the 
morning of Oct. 12, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, 
secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, will speak on ‘High Ideals in 
Work.” On the evening of the same day, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, 
will preside, and give the opening address 
on ‘*What the State and Society Owe to 
all Children,” and Mrs. Glendower Evans, 
of Boston, will speak on ‘*The Care of 
Dependent and Neglected Children.” 

There is no better aid to the acquire- 
ment of a sound literary taste than the 
continuous reading of the weekly issues 
of Littell's Living Age. Gleaning from the 
richest literary field that exists, skilfully 
and carefully winnowing the wheat from 
the chaff, it makes the reader acquainted 
with the best specimens of English litera- 
ture, aud keeps him abreast of all the 
many questions of public interest; the 
various departments of science and art; 
biography and history; travel and dis- 
covery; in short, of every subject that 
touches modern life or interests the culti- 
vated mind. It is a magazine that should 
be found in every American home. No 
other will better supply the tastes where 
good taste exists, or better supply the 
need where that is lacking. Tbe publishers 
of this brilliant eclectic are Littell & Co., 
Boston. 
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About It. 


It is a cold, hard, business fact that 
NOW is pre-eminently the time to buy 
carpets. 

The new tariff just about cuts the old 
duty in two on all sorts of foreign floor 
coverings, and the inevitable result has 
been 


A Drop 
In Prices. 


We have made a special reduction in 
English Wiltons and Brussels, and on 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 


FALL STOCK, 


which we are now showing, is unequalled 
in this city. It not only includes the 
regular patterns of all leading mills, 
both in this country and abroad, but 
an exquisite array of private designs, 
obtainable nowhere else. 

The four points on which we lay stress 
are these: Variety, style, quality, price; 
especially, at this juncture, 


PRICE. 
JohnH. Pray,Sons&Co. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
65 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 











This new style of cape is the most attractive. 
and the lady who wears it is ‘‘the observed of 


all observers.” It seems strange in these days 
of division of labor that any one should make her 
own cape, or order it made, when she can find 
it ready made, of latest fashion and a perfect 
fit. Goto SPRINGER BROS , 500 Washington 
St., Boston, which is headquarters for ladies’ 
garments of every description, and you will save 
time, money, and patience. 


To Whomit May Concern: 


The present strike of the Garment Workers of 
Boston against what is termed the ‘sweating 
system’’ has been widely heralded, and is 
naturally creating much discussion and com- 
ment. 

The ‘‘sweating system’’ comes into operation 
where the clothing merchant sub-lets the making 
of his garments to a third party or middleman, 
known as a contractor. 

This method of manufacturing is responsible 
for the evils of the ‘sweating system,” including 
starvation wages, unhealthy workrooms, with 
all the attendant evils to the workers, and danger 
to the purchaser of clothing made under such 
conditions. The only permanent remedy for 
such grievances is to abolish the contractor and 
have each merchant attend directly to the manu- 
facture of the clothing he puts upon the market. 

The employees of the firm of Macullar, Parker 
& Company are employed directly by the firm, 
have no go-bet ween to eat up or appropriate any 
of their earnings, have always been treated most 
fairly and considerately by their employers, and 
are in possession of specially constructed work- 
rooms on the promises, where every appliance 
conducive to good sanitary conditions is in 
operation. 

As we realize that much injury may accrue 
to our employers because these facts may not 
be generally known, and that we ourselves may 
thereby suffer loss, we take this means of in- 
forming the public of how matters stand. Macul- 
lar, Parker & Company are the only firm in 
New England who directly employ all their own 
garment makers and manufacture all the goods 
upon their own premises by skilled, fair-paid 
workmen and women. For that reason we are 
among the very rare members of the trade who 
are not on strike for better conditions. 

Signed, 

Thos, A. Owens, 

J. G. Morton. 

Mary E. Fitzgerald. 

Timothy Connor. 

J. T. Benson. 

Cornelius Keating. J. McCarty. 

Laura J. Carr. Julia Bellotti. 
Lizzie ¥. Wallace. 

In behalf of the employees. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 26, 1894 











Wn. D. Goff, Jr. 
Annie M. Irving. 
Dora Hull Smith. 
Mary Downing. 
tieo. A. Wood. 
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Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons, 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at a 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't pu 
off. Cord button holes—won’t wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
© Send for illustrated ate, - 

ERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patenteea, 
panes Opice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisc® 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Privete and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 








8 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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HOLLIS teen. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week begioning Monday, Oct. 8, 


Marie Jansen, 


In GLEN MACDONOUGH'S New Play, 


“MISS DYNAMITE, ” 


BEST AMBRICAN FARCE EVER WRITTEN. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
OCT. 8—Dantel Frohman's N.Y. Lyceum 
Theatre Co. in “The Amazons.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rica & Hareaiw and } 
CuaRLes Froaman § 





Props. and Mansgers. 


LAST NIGHTS! LAST CHANCES! 


Commencing OCT. 8. 


MONDAY, 
All boston crowding to see the new 
stirring and picturesque Play, 


“On the Mississippi.” 


By William Haworth, author of ‘The Ensign.’ 
A Stupendous Mirror of the South 
In the Years 1867—68 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLEs F. ATKINSON ...........ccessscee Macvager 


Week beginning Monday, Oct. 8. 
The latest Kuropean melodramic success 


THE COTTON KINC. 
By SUTTON VANE, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


_ Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
I'wo Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U. 8. 
Montana's Silver Statue, World's Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
tures daily. Electric Creamery in full operation; 
3,000 pounds of Butter made daily. Exhibits from 
Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
a Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 


ADMITTANCE, 25 CENTS, 


Littell’s Ltving Ag 
lite g, 
‘Littell’s Living Age * * * is in its 202d Volume, 
“= and only improves as its years 
ey ~ increase. With rare skill an” 
discrimination it culls from 
the foreign periodicals the best 
they offer in prose and poetry, 
and serves up week by week a 
literary repast suited to the 
, widest variety of tastes. Its 
Cone Gomes fiction is always first-class, 
. a4 > | Dut it particularly excels in 
f finding and presenting inter- 
' esting and instructive essays 
on historical, oil graphical and scientific sub- 


jects.""— New York Ohristian Intelligencer, 
August 22, 1894. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

It gives 52 numbors of sixty-‘our pp. each,or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-c>olumn octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
forming Four Large Volumes filled with the ripest 

thought of 

THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 
and presentiag a mass of matter Unequalled in 
Quality and Quantity by any other periodical. 
lt presents in couvenient form a comopil-tion of the 
world’s choicest literature. Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Complete 
ness, and with a freshness, owing t>» its frequent 
lesue, attempted by no other publication. 


OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW subscriber NOW remitting 
$8.00 for the year 1895, will be sent, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

The Thirteen Weekly Issues 

of The Living Age, forming 

the last quarterly volume of 1894, 

(October, November, December,) 

AND 

A Year's Subscription to any 

one of the following publications: 
The Cosmopolitan 


J 
Sunday school Times, 
Seriasseid (Weekly) Republican, 
N. Y. (Weekly) Matt & Express, 
Boston (Weekly) Transcript, 
+ ¥Y. (Weekly) Post, 
Domestic Monthly, 
Mc''lures Magazine, 
Midland Mouthiy, 
The ttude, 
Godey’s Magazine, 
American Teacher 


























Jennes Miller Magazine, 


| Our Little Ones, 


} Gelden Rul 


| 
| 


abyheod, 
The New Cycle, 
ule, 


The Pulpit, 
or a 6 mos. subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FREE. 

To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publica- 
tions, NOW remitting $8.00, naming this 
paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
for one year, and 
THE LIVING AGE 
from October 1, 1894, to December 31, 1895. 





Tue Livine AGz is published weekly, at $8.00 


| @ year, free of charge. 





Rates for clubbing Tums Livinc Acs with 
other periodicals sent on application. Sample 
copies 15c. each. 

LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent. royal . Ada 
to City, Willens or Goantry. Coded in apes 
fag home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and it seller on Sa 
‘ e to $50 per 
© in @ residence means a sale to all 
Fine instruments, no toys, works 
be put up by a = 
ny ©: 
laste @ life 





—-—¥ dista Compl 
anywhere, an nce, 

use when shippe b =x 
never i 
Bisa: Warranted” A'niSbe 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, Q, 
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IN THE DARE. 
BY MARY THAQUER HIGGINSON. 


The fields were silent and the woodland drear, 
The moon bad set, and clouds hid all the stars; 
And blindly, when a footfall met my ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was clasped in 
thine, 
Though darkness hung around us and above; 
Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
But by the law of love. 


I know not wich of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life unknown; 


But if I linger last, and stretch once more 
A longing hand, when fades this earthly day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine, before 
My steps can lose the way. 
The Independent. 
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COURAGE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumuits and its strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow— 


Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine. 
Grateful, I take his slightest gift. No fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. ; 


Dark skies must clear; and, when the clouds are 
past, 
One g iden day redeems a weary year. 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 





«+ 
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THE HAMLET OF HOCUS PO. 


BY 8. W. FOSS. 


On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth month 
of the eighth day of the week, 

On the twenty-fifth hour of the sixty first min- 
ute we'll find all things that we seek. 

They are there in the limbo of Lollipop land—a 
cloud island resting in air, 

On the Nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist, in 
the Valley of Overthere. 


On the Nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist, in 
the Valley of Overthere, 

On a solid vapor foundation of cloud are palaces 
grand and fair; 

And there is where our dreams will come true, 
and the seeds of our hope will grow, 

On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, in 
the Hamlet of Hocus Po. 


On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, in 
the Hamlet of Hocus Po, 

We shall see all the things that we want to see, 
and know all we care to know; 

For there the old men will never lament, the 
babies they never will squeak, 

In the Cross-road Corners of Chavsville, in the 
County of Hideandgoseek. 


In the Cross-road Corners of Chaosville, in the 
County of Hideandgoseek, 

On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth month 
of the eighth day of the week, 

We shall do all the things that we please to do, 
and accomplish whatever we try, 

On the sunset shore of Sometimeorother, by the 
beautiful Bay of Bimeby. 


—_ +e, 


“WHAT'S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE”— 


BY N. A. M. ROE. 


‘The’ aint er thing in ther house I ken 
use, "nless,” and here she laughed, half 
hysterically, ‘‘’nless I cut up the parlor 
table cover,” 

‘**You women think altogether too much 
"bout clo’es. Now, I'd jes’ ez soon wear 
er table cover fer er cape, ef twas whole 
an’ clean, ez the fines’ broadcloth that 
ever wuz made.” Jonas went out, mut- 
tering about the women ‘‘alwuz hevin’ ter 
foller ther fashion.” 

Mrs. Bean had not had a new outside 
garment for years. She had worn her old 
one so long that she was ashamed of it, 
and had many sorrowful thoughts, and 
some angry ones, every Sunday when she 
brought it out to put on. 

“Ef Jonas wuz like any other man, 
I’d er had er new one long afore this; 
but then he aint, an’ fussin’ won’t make 
him over. I ‘spose ‘tis good enough,” 
and she smoothed it out, and tried not to 
think of Mrs. Benson, who had purchased 
nice ladies’ cloth, and a pattern, and made 
a beautiful cape at very small expense. 
She thought Jonas might afford one like 
that, and Mrs. Benson had offered to lend 
the pattern, and said she could do with- 
out the lace trimming, and it would look 
very nicely just tied with black ribbon in 
long loops and ends. She even tried on 
the new cape, and found it to be a perfect 
fit, while Mrs. Benson assured her it was 
no work at all to make it. 

She set forth Mrs. Benson’s neighborly 


kindness to Jonas, and told how much she 
needed something new for Sunday wear, 
and how little it would cost, but when she 
asked for money to get the cloth, he 
declared she ought to use what things 
there were in the house before she went 
to buying new, and she had retorted with 
our first sentence, using the table-cloth as 
an illustration because it came to her 
mind first. 

Jonas boasted that he cared nothing for 
his clothes, and often said that if a thing 
was whole and clean, that was all he 
cared to know about it; so it came nat- 
urally to repeat the saying when his wife 
declared that there was nothing in the 
house but the table cover for her cape. 

Dismay was on his wife’s face when he 
went out; but he had not reached the barn 
when the ridiculousness of her wearing a 
cape made out of a red flannel table-cover, 
with sprawling black flgures, so overcame 
her that she had to sit down to laugh. 

Sunday came, but she wore the old 
wrap with a more smiling face than for 
many aday. Jones was clad in his well- 
worn black suit, and they started off 
much as they had every seventh day. 

But the Fates were out that day, and 
when Jonas unharnessed the horse and 
hung away the straps, etc., pertaining to 
it, and rolled the buggy undeg cover, 
somebow or other his best trousers re- 
ceived a jerk from a projecting nail, and a 
rent of goodly size was visible where had 
been only a fine, shiny, unbroken surface. 
Going through the woodshed the tear was 
made considerably larger by catching on 
a splint of the old wood-basket. His wife 
had often admonished him to put on his 
overalls; but, dear me! he had unhar- 
nessed the horse for years every Sunday 
without, and he couldn’t bother to stop. 
‘*Why, Jonas, how could you hev done 
it! It’s slit every which way! I don’t 
b’lieve I ken darn it so’st "twont show 
some.” 

‘*Wal, I don’t keer, ef its only sewed up 
somehow!” thinking, as he said it, that 
his wife’s mending was almost equal to 
the whole cloth. 

Next day Jonas rode to town, and his 
wife went as far as Mrs. Benson’s to get 
the new cape pattern, and also to examine 
the make of the garment, so to be sure to 
put it together right. 

When Jonas came home he brought a 
big bundle and tossed it on the kitchen 
table, saying he had needed some new 
overalls for some time, and he had taken 
this opportunity to get the cloth. 

Sunday morning she brushed and laid 
out the black suit on the bed, just as she 
had done every Sunday morning since she 
married Jonas; but this time it was a 
little different, for the trousers belonging 
to the suit had not been mended, and in 
their place lay the brand-new overalls. 

She did not sing about her work as 
usual, but was very quiet, and seemed to 
be waiting for something, and by-and-by 
it came—a voice from the head of the 
atairs demanded his best pants, and 
Nancy hastily ascended to the chamber 
and explained that he had torn them so 
she thought it would take more time to 
mend them than it would to make up the 
new cloth, and she had “‘set up Sat’day 
night to finish ’em, an the hems wuz done 
by hand, an’ the but’nholes wuz extry 
p’ticlar.” 

‘*T aint er goin’ ter wear them things ter 
meetin’.” 

‘‘Why, Jonas,” she said, in mild sur- 
prise, ‘‘you can’t say but what they’re 
whole an’ clean, an’ them others wuz old 
an’ slit. You aint hed nothin’ new fer 
years.” 

“You needn’t think I’m er goin’ ter 
make er laffin’ stock er myself by wearin’ 
overalls ter meetin’.” 

She looked up with wonder in her eyes, 
and stared at him at least ten seconds— 
he thought it was ten minutes—and then 
said, slowly, ‘Ef I’d known how you felt, 
I’d mended them pants’s well’s I could, 
but you alluz said ef er thing wuz whole 
an’ clean that wuz enough. I s’pose I 
could bresh up yer old ones so’t ye could 
wear ’em jest this once.” 

He wore the old ones, wondering all 
the time what made him feel so uncom- 
fortable when Nancy was looking at him, 
and if he had changed his mind, or 
whether it did really make a difference 
what people thought. He never had worn 
these old things before to church, and he 
saw the baggy knees and every rough or 
threadbare place. 

Nancy made herself ready, tied the 
rusty black strings of her rusty black 
bonnet under her chin, brought out the 
gloves with much-mended finger tips, and 
then, at last, with the feellng of the 
‘*woman who dared,” put that red and 
black cape over her shoulders. Wasn’t 
it flashy! The black figures didn’t seem 
to cover half as much of the surface as 
she thought. How could she wear it to 
church! It tahes a woman with a deal of 
courage to wear outlandish or dowdy 
clothing, especially when she feels that 

she can have, and should have, as nice 
things as her neighbors. 

She stepped out through the front door, 








stood, drawing on her gloves, while Jonas 
drove out of the barn and around to the 
step. 

“Jimminy! What hev you got on?’ 

‘“*Why, this is my new cape, made out 
o’ ther table-cover. Don’t it hang good! 
You’d never know’t the pattern warnt 
got purpose fer me, would ye, now!” and 
she turned about to show the back. 

‘‘Aint it kinder bright?” asked Jonas, 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, wal, I don’ know but ’tis, an’ I 
donno as ‘tis! It’pends some on how ye 
look at it. Of course, it looks kinder loud 
side er Mis’ Benson’s, fer her’n is black 
an’ all trimmed weth lace, an’ hez ribbins 
all bowed up in front, an’ ”—— 

‘“‘Hadn’t ye better wear yer shawl? 
It’s likely ter shower any time, an’ I 
wouldn’t wonder ef them bright colors 
would run some.” If he had looked up 
he would have seen a brilliant sky that 
did not look as if it would ever shower 
again. 

‘‘Land, Jonas! this cape is whole an’ 

clean, an’ thet shaw! is jes’ like er sieve 
fer holes. I’ve mended an’ mended it. 
But then,” she added, hesiiatingly, 
“you've got on yer old pants, an’ I 
donno’s I ought ter come out in new 
clo’es ’nless you do, an’, ef you’d druther, 
why I'll do jes’ ’s you say,’ and she 
looked up to hear him say, in his most 
decided way, ‘Wal, I hed!” 
Jonas didn’t hear much of the sermon, 
for his mind was on the old clothes he 
had been obliged to wear, and, for the 
first time, he felt out of place on account 
of his clothing. He had ample time to 
make up his mind that looks did have 
something to do with happiness. He 
half looked at Nancy several times dur- 
ing the service, but she was listening in- 
tently, having worn the old shaw! so 
many times that she had become used to 
it. Then he left his eyes wander over to 
Mrs. Benson’s pew, where she sat in the 
new cape. He began to compare the 
two women, and came to the conclusion 
that his Nancy, with a lace collar like 
that around her neck, and the softly fall- 
ing ribbons, would be a much handsomer 
woman. He looked at Nancy again, and 
again the conviction was forced upon 
him that good clothes did make a differ- 
ence. 

‘*Tf you will tell me how old a lady you 
want it for, I will show you what we 
have.” 

‘*Wal, she’s risin’ seventy, buf she 
don’t look it. I declare, I donno’s she 
is ser old; yes, she is mor’n seventy.” 

‘Now for elderly ladies we se)l a good 
many of this style. They are nice.” 

‘*Thet won’t do. I got ter hev lots er 
lace all in puckers like around ther neck, 
an’ it’s got ter be made er women’s cloth, 
an’ ribbins in front.” 

One after another the obliging shop- 
girl threw them around her shoulders, 
but Jonas only grew more bewildered 
with every one, until, finally, he appealed 
to her, in his desperation, to know which 
one she thougbt his wife would like. 

‘*My grandma has one like this, and 
when she hides her chin in the lace, and 
the pink comes in her cheeks, she looks 
8o pretty I can’t help kissing her.” 

**Wal, I'll take it, though I donno noth- 
in’ what Nancy’ll think.” 

‘She will think it very nice of you to 
buy her anything so pretty. Did you 
want to get a bonnet or gloves or any- 
thing to go with it?” 

‘*Wal, I donno but her’n is old.” 

With the help of the young girl, who 
seemed to know just what ladies of 
seventy ought to have, probably because 
there was one of that age in her own 
family, he purchased a black lace bonnet, 
with sprays of lilacs in front, and narrow 
black velvet strings. She showed him 
how to take a pleat in the wire frame if 
it should prove, on trial, to be too large; 
and then some black silk mitts were put 
into an envelope with the firm’s name on 
the outside, and if the things didn’t fit he 
was to bring them in within a few days 
and they would make it right. 

At last she invited him to come again, 
and some day when he was driving down 
couldn’t he bring his wife? She would 
like to show her the new bonnets and 
pretty styles in wraps. 

His next visit was to the tailor’s, anda 
bundle from there was carried out and 
deposited in the buggy. 

The Jast mile of the way home he 
drove very slowly, for he was trying to 
think of some excuse for purchasing all 
these unusual things. How should he 
give them to Nancy? 

When he reached the barn door it 
opened, and Nancy’s smiling face ap- 
peared before him. “I got thet other 
pair o’ overhalls mos’ done, an’ ter-mor- 
rer I'll mend them pants so’t ye ken hev 
’em Sunday.”’ 

‘“*T donno’s ye need ter mend them old 


things. I got some new ones ter-day 
when I’s down.”’ 
“Oh, did ye! Wal, mabbe I can mend 


’em up for second best.” 
‘*T got you some things, too,”’ he finally 








locked it, put the key under the mat, and 


blurted out, in his gruffest tone. 
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‘*Why, Jonas, ye needn’t hev! I got 
consider’ble good things. Be these ’em?”’ 
and she tock up the bundle from the 
tailor’s. 

‘No, taint. That’s mine. Your’n’s 
thet squar’ box,” and he lifted it out for 
her, and, leaving the buggy in the barn 
floor, he went with her into the house, 
she wondering all the way if it could pos- 
sibly be new cloth for a cape, and he say- 
ing he ‘didn’t know’s she’d like it, but 
the girl thought she would.’’ 

“Oh, Jonas! an’ I ser hateful bout not 

mendin’ yer things. How could ye do 
it?” 
‘That wuz my hatefulness comin’ back 
onter me,” and Jonas laughed and then 
blew his nose fiercely. ‘Land, how my 
eyes water! I wish’t I could sneeze an’ 
be done with it!” 

He laid the wrap around her shoulders 
and looked at hera moment. ‘There, it 
dooz make ye look pooty, jest ez thet 
girl said ’twould,” and he noted, with de- 
light, that the lace finish about the neck 
did hide the too sharp chin. The pink 
color of excitement came into her cheeks, 
and her eyes shone like stars. 

But the bonnet! that was the crowning 
glory. The flowers nodded and waved 
with every motion of Nancy’s head; and 
then this, too, had a pleating of lace around 
the face, that seemed to lose ten years 
from its age under the softening influence 
of velvet ties and lilacs. ‘‘I alluz did like 
laylocks.”’ 

‘*Here’s ther gloves,” said Jonas, liking 
to give so well that he wished he had 
bought more to hand out to this pleased, 
pretty old lady, who looked young again 
all ina minute. 

‘*Why—ee, Jonas! you ben awful ’xtra- 
vagant! but I shan’t need nothin’ more, 
*t least, not fer years an’ years. My! 
Mis’ Benson’s cape aint nowhere long 
side o’ this. The’ ain’t no pootier bun- 
net down in Mis’ Pickenses’s winder than 
that, ef I do say it,’ and she turned and 
admired it from all sides. 

There was no further need for Jonas to 
stay longer, and saying he ‘was glad she 
liked ’em,” he started out, but at the door 
he stopped, as if he had forgotten some- 
thiog, and said, ‘‘Say, Nancy, we're er 
goin’ to hev new things right erlong.” 
He waited long enough to see Nancy’s 
eyes open to their fullest extent, and then 
softly shut the door.— Household. 
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LIFT WITH GOD. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, in an eloquent ad- 
dress on the uplifting of humanity, quotes 
the texts: 


‘*Be delivered by the pureness of thine 
hands.” 

‘‘And the nation not innocent, He shall 
deliver through us.” 

Mrs. Barney continues: 

Among other things, I see clearly in 
that, a ballot in woman’s hand. 

Some of you will catch your breath and 
drop your hands at this, as you exclaim: 
“Not that! do not bring that up.” 

A little motherless girl with a drunken 
father, who had been taught by her 
teacher in the mission school to pray and 
to expect the answer, knelt down one day 
behind some machinery, where she toiled 
pitifully, and was heard to say amid her 
sobs, ‘Oh, God, do please lift my father 
up, and, oh, dear God! teach me to lift 
when you do.” 

Oh, to get the secret of this, my sisters! 

When woman, with solemn thoughts of 
citizenship and its sacred trusts, shall 
come to stand with those who are now 
lifting with the ballot against such great 
odds, she will then be able to lift with 
both hands, because her prayer and vote 
will accord, and she will lift with God. 
When that time comes, and come it surely 
will, you may “lift up your heads; for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” 

‘Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to har- 
vest.” 

It is recorded that Jesus “lifted up his 
eyes and wept,” because the people had 
not seen their opportunity. His own peo- 
ple had missed their chance of lifting with 
Him. Does He not weep over some of us 
to-day ? 

What is the meaning of these last years 
of training and development for women? 
Not merely for our own peace and happi- 
ness; the Divine economist has been fit- 
ting us to help in lifting the world’s bur- 
dens. ‘*Workers together with God,” 
**For Home and Every Land.” We are to 
be ready for any service, great or small. 

‘No service in itself is small, 
None great, though earth it fill; 
That’s small whicn for one’s self is done 
And great that seeks God’s will.’’ 


The question easily resolves itself into 


this one simple demand, Shall we lift 
with God, or with the liquor traffic and 








what it stands for to-day? There is the 
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burden of appetite and habit, social cus. 
tom and compromise, difference and apa- 
thy, ignorance and opposition, avarice 
and revenue, with no danger-signal lifted, 
no hand outstretched, no voiee to cry ‘'Be- 
ware!” and the steady tramp, tramp of 
countless multitudes, who may well cry 
from the brink of the precipice, ‘‘No man 
careth for my soul.” 

As we get some little glimpse of the 
world’s sorrow and misery, and feel in our 
poor way some of the throes of the 
world’s agony, shall we not lift with all 
our strength, lift by prayer, voice and 
hands? Lift with God for the deliver- 
ance of the oppressed and for the rescue 
of humanity? 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


One thousand dollars in prizes of $150 
and $100 each are offered for the best de- 
signs for wall paper, by Alfred Peats, 
New York City. Designs must be en- 
tered before Nov. 15. Full information 
can be had by addressing as above and 
sending two-cent stamp. 

Women work on the railroads and in the 
mines near Dresden for about twenty-five 
cents aday. They are said to do grading 
and tunneling with as much satisfaction 
to their employers as if they were men. 
They get less wages than the men.— Phil, 
Public Ledger. 

The venerab!e Brown University, at its 
last commencement, conferred the honor- 
ary master’s degree (A. M.) on Miss Sarah 
E. Doyle, of Providence, R. I. A lady of 
that city writes: ‘‘No one deserved it 
more, and we are feeling very proud of 
old Brown.” 

A man has moved into Kiowa County 
from Missouri who has seven girls in his 
family. He isa Democrat, but he is for 
female suffrage. There are some Mis- 
sourians, even, who don’t have to be 
knocked down with a club before they 
catch the drift of the situation.—ansas 
Breeze. 

Just think of it! Fourteen to sixteen 
hours is the day’s work for most girls em- 
ployed in factories and shops in Scotland. 
Wages are often as low as six shillings 
($1 50) a week. We are glad to learn 
that there is a strong movement on foot 
for a mitigation of this sad state of affairs 
through legislation.— Morning Star. 

The question whether bicycle riding in- 
jures a woman’s health is now being dis- 
cussed. A boy once defined salt as ‘‘the 
stuff that makes potatoes taste bad when 
you don’t put it on.’ So, in the same 
way, bicycle riding is something that is 
injurious to a woman’s health when she 
doesn’t practice it.— Bicycling World. 

Miss Dora B. Robinson, the only woman 
who has ever been a deputy collector of 
internal revenue in New York State, died 
last Monday, at Brooklyn, aged fifty-eight 
years. She was the daughter of a Flat- 
bush physician, and in 1879 was appointed 
a clerk in the revenue department in Brook- 
lyn. Five years later she was made a 
deputy collector, and retained the place 
until the close of her life. 


The Intellectual Pacific is the title of 
a handsome illustrated monthly magazine 
designed to exhibit the material and in- 
tellectual resources of the Pacific coast, 
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It contains full reports of the proceedings 
of the recent Woman’s Congress, ‘‘the 
most important gathering of women 
ever held on the Pacific slope.” 

Cattaraugus County, New York, has 
two women who are regularly ordained 
Congregational ministers—Mrs. Woodruff, 
of Little Valley, and Mrs. Howland, of 
Napoli. They frequently exchange {pul- 
pits. 

In the October Atlantic is a paper en- 
titled ‘‘A Russian Holy City,” by Isabel 
F. Hapgood; also, ‘‘The Playright’s 
Novitiate,” by Mirian Coles Harris. The 
concluding chapters of j‘'Philip and His 
Wife” complete Mrs. Deland’s powerful 
story. 


The International Journal of Ethics for | 


October, a quarterly devoted to individual 
and social ethics, theoretical and practical, 
contains an article on ‘‘Women in the 
Community and in the Family,” by Mary 
§. Gililand, of London, England; also one 
on ‘Rational Hedonism,” by E. E. Con- 


stance Jones, of Girton College, Cam- | 


bridge. 

Woman has fought her way into the 
schools, the literary field and the trades, 
into clerkships, offices and business, but 
she is still denied the one privilege and 
duty which her special sphere best fits her 
for and her responsibilities most loudly 
demand—the right of suffrage. In the col- 
leges, when women came in at the front 
door, lawlessness and vice went out at 
the back door, so may it be in politics 
when the women are honored with the 
ballot. — Columbia Christian Advocate, 
Spokane, Washington. 

It is eaid that for women to mix in pol- 
itics would degrade them, but we haven’t 
heard that the ladies who helped remove 
the political scalp of Brother Breekin 
ridge were degraded by the operation. 
And suppose they had been able to fol- 
low up their political meetings by voting 
at the primaries, who reslly thinks they 
would have been any worse for it. In- 
stead of having three hundred majority 
against him, if the women could have 
voted, he would have been gazing on an 
adverse majority of 3,000.—Kansas Breeze. 


The Salvation Army is sometimes criti- 
cised for its irreverent music. It does not 
hesitate to take the Devil’s songs and put 
them to salvation words. But the critics 
have forgotten the origin of some of our 
most accredited sacred music. Mr. Jerome 
Hopkins, the American composer, men- 
tions the fact, which is certainly unfa- 
miliar to the public, that the hymn tune, 
Coronation, so often sung in our churches, 
was an old English pothouse song, the 
words of which were: 

“Ob, come, my jolly, hearty boys, 

And drink as drink you can. 

’Tis on the floor we soon shall roll 

With whisky, every man.”’ 
’ Nora Regan, of Providence, R. I., Sep- 
tember 12, rescued three small children 
from aburning house. The children were 
two, three and five years of age, and be- 
longed to Mrs. Charles Batchelder, a 
widow. At nine o’clock the mother 
locked them in a room and‘ went out doors 
to do some work. The children secured 
matches and set fire to a quantity of old 
paper, which ignited a five gallon can of 
kerosene. The oil exploded, and the 
room, when Nora Regan discovered the 
fire, was a mass of flames. The young 
woman secured an axe, and breaking open 
the door rescued the three children be- 
fore the firemen arrived. 

A dainty program in a sixteen-page 
booklet will be issued daily by the World’s 
Food Fair, which will open in this city on 
Oct. 1. It will contain the details of each 
feature, the hours of happenings, daily 
menus under the different formulas— 
hygienic, vegetarian, dietetic and economic 
(Aladin oven), also recipes for some of 
these dishes, a few of which have never 
before been published. The banquet 
table display will be a novelty daily 
noticed; formulas will be given for such 
artistic preparations and serving as the 
harvest supper, the tennis lunch, the 
bride’s breakfast, the bachelor’s supper, 
with chafing dish cooking directions, a 
five o’clock tea, Sunday night supper, 
company dinner, and so on, different dis- 
plays daily. Memoranda pages and pen- 
cils will be attached to each booklet, and 
the whole will be between artistic covers. 

People will think, people will talk, but 
the bicycle has come to stay. I am glad, 
for one, that women have the courage to 
enjoy theexercise. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the pleasure of it. I know of 
two young ladies who ride from sixteen 
to twenty miles a day (never are tired), 
whose cheeks are rosy, eyes bright from 
the enjoyment. They have never thought 
it immodest, and I would not like to be 
the fellow to suggest such a thing to them. 
What exercise is so cheap, so little trou- 
ble? What a broad range of vision it 
gives toa woman! She does not need an 
escort, and can go anywhere in so short a 
time. Thank God! the bicyle has come to 
women, taking them out of a narrow 
sphere, giving them health, strength, in- 
dependence and happiness.—Jean, in Phil- 
adelphia Exchange. 


Mrs. F. Brown is the only lady cyclist 
in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, She can 
do her fifty milesaday without fatigue, 
over strips of ground, known locally as 
roads. When she first started, the bul- 
lock wagons used to cause her some alarm. 
the oxen wander across the roads in such 
aloosemanner. Another little drawback 
to South African cycling are the dust- 
| storms. Mrs. Brown has been blown 
| clean over, and unable to move, until one 
| of these storms has passed. The moon- 
light runs, on the contrary, are superb, 
| particularly in the summer, after the 
| oppressive heat of the day. 


The Ft. Scott Monitor says: ‘A story 
| of pure, clear grit is told of Miss Eva 
| Thompson, the lady cashier at T. L. Her- 
bert’s wall paper emporium. She locked 
the safe while talking toa man who held 
a pistol at her head, and then coolly defied 
him. He dropped his pistol into his 
pocket with an oath, left the store hur- 
riedly and was seen no more. The brave 
young lady then promptly lost her self- 
control. But she never flinched when un- 
der cover of a deadly weapon, and gave 
proof of the utmost self-possession. Miss 
Thompson is a quiet little lady, and was 
too modest, it seems, even to whisper the 
affair in public. But it leaked out, and 
now she must, though unwillingly, pose 
as a local heroine.””’ That Kansas girl 
deserves to vote. 


Junius Henri Browne says in Harper's 
Bazar: 

Blue Stockings of the new order are 
not unpleasantly notable. They are well 
bred and well dressed. If they are learned 
they do not ordinarily rehearse their 
learning. If they write, they do not 
write in their talk. So far from being 
dowdy, they are, in general, fastidiously, 
even elegantly, costumed. They follow 
the latest fashions. ‘They have the latest 
social arts. It has been urged against 
them that they are too much occupied 
with society. This is probably not true, 
any more than the earlier familiar charge 
that they did not observe the convention- 
alities of dress. At any rate, it is a relief 
to know that they are regarded like other 
members of their sex, not as fantastic 
creatures or eccentric variations. They 
are not erratic in any manner as a class, 
though most of them are individuals, and 
of decided characters. They make, as a 
rule, good housekeepers, companions, 
wives and mothers. ‘They prove that a 
woman may know Greek and Latin, sci- 
ence and history; may deliver lectures 
and write books, without diminishing her 
practicality or common sense. 

Above all it has been demonstrated 
that Blue Stockingism has materially add- 
ed to the interest of feminine nature. A 
Blue Stocking is apt to be more winning 
than a non Blue Stocking by force of the 
fact. The sexes may be primarily drawn 
to one another through the heart. But 
it is the endowed mind that strengthens 
and fixes the attraction. We tire of al- 
most everything but that. That holds to 
the last. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For The Woman's Journal. 
CLEVER JACK. 


BY A. L. B. W. 


My uncle has a dog named Jack, of 
whom he tells many clever tales. I say 
‘twhom,” because I think Jack is a per- 
son, myself. 

Jack is a clergyman’s dog, and all the 
clever things told about him are quite so, 
—'‘‘'They truthfully are,” as Leonard says. 
His master tells them all himself. 

Uncle Thomas is very fond of dogs, and 
likes to have them in the house, but Aunt 
Margaret thinks a nice little house out in 
the carriage house or stable a better place. 
Jack had become so much a member of 
the family, however, that he!was permitted 
to sleep in the house, and to come in and go 
out as he pleased. But when a new dog 
was brought home by the children, one 
day, Aunt Margaret said that he must be 
taught to sleep in the kennel, and that he 
should not stay in the house at night. 

Jack and small Gyp were soon as good 
friends as a very superior large dog and 
avery frivolous little one could be, and 
Jack took quite an interest in Gyp's 
sleeping apartments, which he thought 
were not so good as his own. One night, 
as little Gyp was going to bed in his house, 
he shivered a little as he crept into the 
straw, because the weather was growing 
cool in the autumn. Jack was seeing him 
to bed, with the children, as usual, and 
seemed troubled at this. At first he did 
not know what todo about it, but after 
thinking a minute, he seemed to havea 
happy thought. He ran across the stable 
yard to where some hens were going to 
bed in their house. He chose the one he 
wanted, and began to drive her gently 
across the yard toward Gyp’s kennel, The 
children watched him in amazement, as he 
brought her, carefully but firmly, squawk- 
ing. and scolding and pecking, up to the 
door of Gyp’s kennel. There Madame 
Vashti refused to enter, but Jack took her 
by the wing and insisted that she go in. 
Not only did he make her go in, but he 
gave her to understand that she must 
spread out her wings and cover the cold 
little Gyp! This done, after assuring 
himself that Madame understood her duty 





.| not guess the correct one. 





and would do it, he quietly rdturned to 
the house with the children. 

They were in a state of great excite- 
ment, and rushed into the house to tell 
their father what they had seen. Uncle 
Thomas could not believe it, and told the 
children that they surely must be mis- 
taken. ‘‘No indeed, papa, we are not,” 
they said. ‘Come out to the kennel and 
see for yourself.” Uncle Thomas went 
out, and there was the old hen, very ill at 
ease, apparently, taking care of this 
strange nestful of chickens, but bravely 
attending to her duty. 

The next night the children were on 
the watch, and when Gyp’s bedtime came, 
they were all ready to drag out their still 
doubting Papa Thomas to see Jack’s 
motherly conduct. 

Gyp unwillingly went into his cool 
sleeping-room, and Jack looked on again 
dissatisfied, then started towards the hen- 
house, Once of the children scampered 
into the house, calling, ‘‘Father, come, 
come! Jack has gone to get the old hen!” 
Out went Uncle Thomas, as much in- 
terested as they, in time to see Jack 
politely escorting Madame Vashti across 
the yard. She went in this time without 
so much urging, and before long Jack had 
only to make his best ‘‘bow” (so to 
speak), and she would at once gracefully 
take her foster-child to bed and cuddle 
him warmly and cosily under her soft 
wings. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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HUMOROUS. 


About all the use some people’s heads 
are is to put their hats on.—Logan Nation. 


A boy in one of our public schools, hav- 
ing been told that a reptile ‘‘is an animal 
that creeps,” being asked the name of 
one, promptly replied, ‘‘A baby.” 


Met her fate. Little Ethel—Your sister 
is engaged, isn’t she? Playmate—Who says 
so? ‘* Nobody.” ‘Then how do you 
know?” ‘When the letter carrier rings 
she goes to the door herself.’’—Street and 
Smith's Good News. 


Playwright—Is her acting natural? Man- 
ager (enthusiastically)—Natural! Why, 
when she appeared as the dying mother 
last night an insurance agent who has her 





life insured for £4,000, and who was in, 


audience, 
Weekly. 


A Scottish congregation presented their 
minister with a sum of money, and sent 
him off to the Continent for a holiday. A 
gentleman just back from the Continent 
met a prominent member of the church, 
and said to him: ‘Oh, by-the-by, I met 
your minister in Germany. He was look- 
ing very well; he didn’t look as if he 
needed a rest.”’ ‘*No,” said the church 
member, very calmly, “it was na him; it 
was the congregation that was needin’ a 
rest. 


A schoolmaster once said to his boys 
that he would give a crown to any one of 
them who would propound a riddle he 
could not answer. ‘'Well,” said one of 
them, ‘‘why am I like the Prince of 
Wales?” ‘The master puzzled his brains 
for some minutes for an answer, but could 
At last he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am sure I don’t know.” 
‘“*Why,” replied the boy, ‘*because I’m 
waiting for the crown.”—Amusing Jour- 
nal. 


Bess is one of those astute juvenile auto- 
crats who are strangely gifted in analyz- 
ing the secret and extent of their domin- 
ion over adoring relatives. ‘‘Oh, no!” she 
was one day overheard to confide to 
another small girl, ‘grandma can’t make 
me mind at all—-she can’t do anything 
with me; but grandpa knows how to 
manage me.” *‘How does he do it, Bess?” 
asked the impatient male cousin who was 
eavesdropping in a hammock on the 
piazza. ‘*Why, he waits till he sees what 
I'm going to do, and then he tells me to 
do it."—New York Tribune. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Bosto., U.S, A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


actually fainted. — Pearson's 








A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
shoald be made payable to ‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OPFIcE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Heury B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


™ Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. | 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. | 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. | 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, Ly 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term op Septemb 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sort. 26,04. A four years’ 
Lectures, Qu! Labora’ and 











renee course of 

linical work offers superior advantages to te, 
who also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospi LARA MARSHALL, Dy 


tals. Address C 
Deak, 131 8. 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIBMARY. 


Your years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ory Work, and full Clinical Taserectinn. Students 
also admitted to 





rat 
are Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and pensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,DEan 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
ca Bi t South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice, 
r’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 














. OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 15827. 
THE OLpesr Fish MaRKeT 1 Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


, | 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. | 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 
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in sums to suit, from’ | 
$5.00 ,000, 
ears, at 6 per cent. interest, ‘© payments of any kind 


CURITY REQUIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks, 
b oo j “oossbel goods, furniture, mercbandise, 


caret until application for a loan has been granted 


ask 
LOAN CO., Tenth and Walout Streets, P 











YOU ARE INVITED 


TO THE 


OPENING 
FEATHER BOAS 


On Monday, Sept. 24, 


—AT= 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC B. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, 
England, exerts a very powerful influence 
on the religious life of that great metropo- 
lis, as is shown by the vast congregation 
that assembles each Thursday, at noon, in 
the City Temple. The Woman's Signal of 
Aug. 9, edited by Lady Henry Somerset 
and Annie E. Holdsworth, publishes the 
following interview, which will be read 
with interest, as showing the English view 
of woman’s relation to church service: 


WOMEN IN ECCLESIASTICAL ASSEMBLIES. 


‘*Are \ou in favor of admitting women 
to church offices?” I asked the doctor, as 
he seated himself in his large armchair, 
and threw back his massive head against 


it. 

“Certainly, I should be willing to admit 
all duly appointed women to an ecclesias- 
tical assembly. I would not admit either 
men Or women on the mere ground of sex. 
I would let everything stand on merit. If 
@ woman can do the work, and is willing 
to do it, | would gladly let her do it.” 

“Can you understand the grounds upon 
which objections are raised to admitting 
women to ecclesiastical assemblies?” 

“I cannot, except it is upon the ground 
of novelty. Some people are afraid of 
new things. I am perfectly sure that this 
ofe must have its experiments, and I 

ink they are the wise people who wel- 
come new ideas and create for them suit- 
able opportunities. Let the experiment 

rove Atel. ‘Handsome is that handsome 
8. 

“What do you think, Doctor, of the 
arguments that it is unseemly for women 
to take part in public ministrations, and 
that the work is beyond them?” 

‘That is flat nonsense. I will oppose to 
it another opinion, viz., that it isa serious 
question with me whether the whole work 
of the church, including preaching, should 
not be done by women. About this mat- 
ter I have a very serious conviction. 
When I look at any large ecclesiastical 
assembly, | cannot but wonder whether so 
meny able-bodied men ought not to be 
digging and ploughing, and otherwise 
getting an honest livelihood, whilst the 
sisters, wives, and mothers were under- 
taking the culture of the spiritual life. It 
cannot require so many able-bodied men 
to reveal und exemplify the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


A LEARNING PRECIOUS ABOVE RUBIES. 


“Do you think that women have suf- 
ficient erudition to undertake such large 
service?” 

‘To me the service of the church is less 
and less a question of erudition. ‘There is 
a learning that is precious above rubies, 
but there ia also a learning which feeds 
intellectual vanity, and gives the impres- 
sion that the ministry of the Gospel is 
one of the learned professions. I want 
the Gospel to be revealed through the 
medium of sympatby, tenderness, and co- 
operation, rather than through the medium 
of dictionaries, grammars, and other aca- 
demic apparatus. But, even if it were a 
question of pure intellectuality or aca- 
demic «quipment, the latest university 
lists bave shown that women can go up to 
the top, and hold their own in any compe 
tition.” 

“Then is not the emotional intluence, so 
strong in women, of great value in reli- 
gious work, doctor?” 

**You cannot say so more earnestly than 
I do. Emotion is oftener true genius in 
Christian work. I have never known 
that sawdust has done much towards 
helping the real progress of mankind.” 

‘You said in your sermon, the other 
morning, Doctor, that the old woman who 
preferred reading the births, deaths, and 
marriages to the leading articles in the 
news; apers was not so emptyheaded as 
some foiks would say.” 

‘No, that is her way of taking an in- 
terest in buman life. Births, deaths and 
marriages are not small events in the eyes 
of the Almighty—it is His way of keeping 
the world going. There may be some 
better way of doing it, but, however,” 
added the doctor with one of his impres- 
sive nods, “of what that better way is, I 
am in total ignorance.” 

“Some good people think, Dr. Parker, 
that women are such great talkers that it 
would be dangerous to admit them to 
religious conferences.” 

‘Great talkers? That is a phrase that re- 
quires definition. A man is not a great 
talker simyly because he never holds his 
tongue. He my be a great chatterer «nd 
an intolerable bere, and yet be a thousand 
miles from being a great talker. Dr. 
Johnson was a great talker. so was Kd- 
mund Burke, so was Lord Macaulay, and 
the greatest of all living talkers is Mr 
Gladstone. But then it is talk, not chat- 
ter. Between eloquence and mere verbal 
fluency there is the same diflerence as be- 
tween flying and fluttering. Women do 
pot chatter inorethan men. I have heard 
more chatter in the pulpit than at the fire- 
side. lo not suppcse that imbecility has 
aby sexual advantage one way or the 
other. Do not suppose that mere talking 
is a proof of unwisdom or of superiority. 
Some of the greatest men and women 
have br en distinguished by a great gift of 
silence.” 

HAVE WOMEN LOST THEIR POSITION? 

“Do you not think that women have 
lost the pvsition which they once held in 
ehurch life? In biblical times, women 
were prophetesses and leaders of the 
people.” 

**Women have not lost their position in 
a highly organized church such as the 
Church of Kome. Rome is the wisest of 
all the chu: ches in the employment of all 
sorts of service. The Anglican Church, 
too, is reviving sisterhoods. I should not 
be ‘surprised if it is found that women 
are d. ing more work in the church to-day 
than they bave ever done. Speaking of 
my own ministry, it has enjoyed immense 
collateral help in the form of womanly 
co-operation in all kinds of schools and 
societies.” 








A cream of tarter baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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‘*Would you be willing, Dr. Parker, to 
offer the pulpit of the City Temple to a 
woman?” 

“It is the glory of my pulpit that the 
last public address Mrs. Booth delivered 
was spoken from it. But I do not admit 
a woman because she is a woman, nor a 
man because he is a man. I admit the 
preacher without considering the gender. 
Many women have spoken in the City 
Temple pulpit. I have heard ygothing 
about them but earnest commendation.” 

‘“*Then, Doctor, you do not think it un- 
womanly to preach in a pulpit or speak 
upon a public platform?” 

‘‘Not after a woman has performed her 
work at home. ‘That is a vital point with 
me. It is certain that the home must be 
attended to by somebody. It is perfectly 
certain that the man cannot do it; then, 
who is left todo the work? I do not be- 
lieve in a woman neglecting her own 
home that she may make a figure on the 
public platform. I am speaking of mar- 
ried women in particular, and especially 
of those married women who have to bring 
up children. I have known women neg- 
lect their homes for public work, and 
who took their meals harum-scarum, any- 
how, and then called it 


‘LOW LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.’ 


‘Unfortunately, they made the low 
living very obvious. You must under- 
stand that all I say in favor of married 
women working in public is based on the 
distinct understanding that they do not 
neglect their own families in order to 
Christianise the inhabitants of the Canni- 
bal Islands. When home-work has been 
thoroughly done and the home made as 
lovely as feminine hands can make it, 
then let womgn do what they can in pub- 
lic life.” 

“I think all thoughtful women agree 
that a woman owes her first duty to her 
home and her family if she possesses 
them, but do you not think, Dr. Parker, 
that men often neglect their homes for 
public life?” 

‘Quite so. What I say about women, I 
say alsoabout men. There are men who 
cut great figures in public who leave their 
wives to do all the drudgery at home. 
There are men whose platform climaxes I 
could do very wel) without, if I knew | 
they were codperating with their wives 
in making the home what homes ought to 
be. Many a young man ought to deny 
himeelf the luxury of Sunday school 
teaching, and nurse the baby whilst the 
wife is getting ready the Sunday dinner. 
When a young woman has exceptionally 
brilliant gifts pointing in a public direc- 
tion, she should give young men notice to 
that effect.” 

‘That would be rather hard on the 
young men, Doctor, if the gifted women 
are to refuse tu be wives and mothers.’’ 

‘*What I mean is that a woman should 
not entertain the idea of marriage unless 
she will perform its duties. [ am think- 
ing now of a gifted woman, whose home, 
alas! is of the Mrs. Jellaby order, but to 
hear her engage in prayer is a sublime 
experience. Dear good soul! if [hada 
deep sorrow J would just go to her and 
lay my head in her lap and get comforted. 
But | should get my dinner first. Martha 
before dinner, Mary after,’’ said the 
Doctor, with a knowing laugh. “On the 
other hand, what a splendid example of a 
wife and mother was the late Mrs. Booth, 
with all her public work! IL think I could 
sustain my case in favor of women, with 
Mrs. Booth as my only witness. I will 
Say a last word regarding women and 
political life. ‘lo oppose giving the fran- 


| question. 





chise to women scems to me simply 
stupid. So long as a woman is on the | 
throne of the country, it is at once dis- 
courteous and disluyal to say that a/| 
woman ought uot to take a share in poli- | 
tics. The Queen affords the most splendid 
instance of what a woman can do both | 
domestically and politically. I should | 
have thought that a country which had a | 
queen, aud such a queen, had got a long | 
way past the frivolous saying that women 
should not intermeddle in educational, 
ecclesiastical and political life.’ 

SARAH A. TOOLEY. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR AFRICA. 


FERMATT, SEPT. 10, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My letter to your paper in regard to the 
need for women physicians in Africa was 
accompanied by a note asking that my 
statement to the effect that ‘‘there was not 
a single one of any nationality on the 
whole continent,” be modified as should 
be found necessary. Absence from Amer- 
ica rendered it impossible for me to con- 
sult reliable authorities on the subject. 
The editor to whom the request was ad- 
dressed being away at the time, my let- 
ter was printed without the desired cor- 
rection. Careful inquiries during an ex- 





tensive journey in Northern Africa failed 
to discover any women physicians. If 
there be such in Turkey, as Dr. Purington 
asserts, their presence is unknown in Con- 
stantinople, in which city there are cer- 
tainly none. 

I am gratified to see that attention is 
being given to the need which I desired 
to make known, and I shall hope to read in 
your columns of other women physicians 
about to establish themselves in Africa. 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 
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WOMAN’S DAY IN MINNESOTA, 


DopGE CENTRE, MINN., SEPT. 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The recent reports of ‘‘Woman’s Day” 
at county fairs have been highly gratify- 
ing, and I would fain withhold report of 
one which for various reasons was a 
partial failure. 

The women of Dodge County, Minn., 
had never before been invited in a body; 
hence they felt that this honor was vouch- 
safed in good faith, and they therefore 
turned out en masse. Mrs. Julia B. Nel- 
son, of Red Wing, was secured to addre:s 
the people. 

While the amphitheatre was filling, the 
writer scented a conflict—a noisy steam 
merry-go-round was in close proximity. 
After some urging, the band was induced 
to play for the women; then the speaker 
was introduced. But the stand, for some 
reason, being removed, she was obliged to 
speak from the centre of the amphitheatre. 
She had scarcely begun when ‘Toot!’ went 
the merry-go round. She ceased speaking, 
and asked if it would not be required to 
stop, as she could not be heard above the 
din. The vice-president attempted to 
secure its cessation. But no sooner was 
her voice heard than again it would start. 
To the great disappointment of the as- 
semblage,this farce was enacted for nearly 
an hour; then ‘‘horse-racing” was called 
on, although the women had been assured 
that the whole afternoon was to be at 
their disposal. A fine program had been 
prepared, consisting of orations which had 
previously been granted medals, and a 
paper on ‘Government Saloons and Cold 
Storage,” by Mrs. J. D. Fry, of Dodge 
Centre, the recently elected State presi- 
dent of our W. C. T. U. 

Had the woman suffragists crowded 
themselves in, such treatment might have 
been expected; but, on the contrary, they 
were urged by the officers to participate. 
One of these men said: ‘The State Fair 
gave a Woman’s Day, and we are not 
going to be behind.” 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Nelson’s 
logical utterances for equal suffrage could 
not have been uninterruptedly heard by the 
assembled crowd, since this State is sadly 
in need of enlightenment on the important 
The adjoining States are far 
better informed. But such insulting treat- 
ment, in the end, materially aids the 
cause, for it proves the helplessness of a 
disfranchised class. 

Of the Board of Managers of said Fair, 
one man was decidedly foul-mouthed and 
obscene on our Woman’s Day (?), and, 
mirabile dictu, he has secured the nomina- 
tion for State Senator. As his record is 
similar to that of Breckinridge many 
women of the county will labor for his 
defeat. Suffragists who are not ‘in it” 
can at least do so much to ‘‘purify poli- 
tics.” From the rank and file of such vile 
men comes our bitterest opposition. They 
may well fear our clean-sweeping brooms. 

Many predicted that the political speaker 
would not be interrupted on the succeed- 
ing day by merry-go-round or horse 
racing; but, from motives of policy, he 
was required to speak from a wagon On a 
remote part of the grounds. It was at 
last evident to the authorities that they 
had overstepped the bounds of decency in 
their treatment of the women; for had 
they not, with their paintings, fancy- 
work, canned goods, flowers, and cuisine, 
contributed largely to the success of the 
County Fair? FANNY L. FANCHER. 
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FLORIDA BAZAR FOR GENERAL SOUTH- 
ERN WORK. 


COLUMBUS, GA., SEPT. 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I[ correct a misapprehension which 
has just come to my attention? In the 
JOURNAL of June 9 Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
in appealing to Kansas auxiliaries to con- 
tribute to the Florida Apron and Bonnet 
Bazar, writes as follows: ‘The arrange- 
ments for the reception of the National- 
American Association will cost money, 
and, with characteristic energy, the South- 
ern women are going to work to get that 
money. They have decided to hold a 
bazar,” ete. 

The purpose of the Florida Bazar is to 
raise funds to be turned over to the South- 
ern Committee for general work in the 
Southern States, not for meeting the ex- 
penses of the Atlanta Convention. The 


finances of the convention are, of course, 
the responsibility of Mre, Maxwell, Mrs. 
Du Bose, and the undersigned, whose 
pleasure it will be to extend to the con- 
vention every courtesy proffered by Cin- 
cinnati. 


Mrs. Johns’-kindly interest in providing 
for Southern needs, while she has a cam- 
paigo on her hands in her own State, is 
not the less appreciated because she 
wrote under a misapprehension. And 
among the visitors to Atlanta in 1895, all 
of whom will receive a hearty welcome, 
we hope to greet her at the head of a full 
Kansas delegation, bearing a new star to 
adorn the equal rights banner, which for 
the first time will wave to the breezes of 
Georgia’s capital. 

H. AuGusTta Howarp. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. JESSIE DONALDSON PULLAN. 





This estimable woman, for years a com- 
municant of St. Philip’s Church, North- 
side, Cincinnati, O., died at her residence 
on the 3lst of July, and was buried at 
Spring Grove Cemetery, August 3, the 
Rey. I’. J. Melish, her pastor, officiating, 
assisted by Rev. John Haight, a relative 
of the family. 

Mrs. Pullan was the daughter of Fran- 
cis Donaldson, an early and steadfast 
abolitionist, and was born in Clermont 
County, Obio, near New Richmond, April 
29, 1823, moved to Cincinnati when about 
ten years old, and attended Mrs. Ryland’s 
school, a well-known institution at that 
time. She was married to R. B. Pullan, 
a merchant of Cincinnati, on the 26th of 
April, 1849. They lived in Cincinnati 
until 1856, when they moved to Cummins- 
ville, then a separate village. They have 
lived ever since in that suburb, and the 
last twenty years in the elegant place 
upon Pulian Avenue, where she died. 
During the past winter her health was 
feeble, and her constitution was gradually 
undermined by induration of the liver. 
Up to this last sickness she was remark- 
ably active and sprightly for her years, 
and it seemed as if her life might be pro- 
longed to very oldage. She leaves a hus- 
band, a son and two daughters to cherish 
the memory of one of the best of mothers. 

Mrs. Pullan was originally brought up 
a Presbyterian, and was for many years 
a member of that communion, but for ten 
or twelve years has been a communicant 
of St. Philip’s Church. She has always 
been active and earnest in her Christian 
life, participating in every good work. 
She was a woman of great loveliness of 
character, gentle, kind, considerate, char- 
itable and amiable. In her long illness 
she was patient and resigned, while look- 
ing forward, with sweet Christian faith 


Furs Repaired 


We are daily taking in a large 
amount of repair work, and 
beg to remind our customers 
that NOW is the time to 
attend to alterations and repairs, 


SEAL SKIN 
SACQUES 


re-dyed, altered and _ repaired, 
Fur work of all kinds done 
promptly, in the best manner 
and at fair prices, 


dw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont St,, 
SBOSTOM. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal)parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of cam 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 
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and hope, to the rest which remaineth to 
the people of God. She was a firm be- | 
liever in the equal rights of women. 





THE classes in oratory, voice culture | 
and physical culture of Dr. P. P. Field | 
commence this week at No. 90 Weat 
Springfield Street, Boston. We can com- 
mend Dr. Field, as he has had years 
of successful experience in training min- | 
isters, school teachers, and the general | 
public. Everybody interested in such 
personal culture as will enable them to 
overcome physical debility and indisposi- 
tion and attain their highest possibilities, 
should hear his lectures and enter upon a 
course of instruction. See advertisement 
in another column, and send for circular 
invitation to lectures. 
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‘‘ALL run down” from weakening eflects 
of warm weather, you need a good tonic 
and blood-purifier like Hood’s Saraparilla. | 


Po 


Try it. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed | 
dining service, 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
wita general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NorRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


baving ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
INSIST on baving nitted Table Padding 


At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction Mass 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 














Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 





Cermany, Hildesheim, 
Langerhagen, 39. 


Fraulein Marie Mensdrine’s 
PENSIONAT. 

Fxcellent school and home for Amer- 
ican girls of all ages. Verms for board 
and tuition, $300 per annum. Apply 
for references and particulars to 

MISS CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Professor of German, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Wellesley College, 










-BEST,ON EARTH- 2 
NICKERSON PATENT BOweSLT SHEARS (Ask) 
& SCISSOU RS. ~ 
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THIS OuT MAIL TOUS WITH — 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
* ONE FULL NICKLED 


SINGH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlowa 





C H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 C. ngress Street. 
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